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A Letter addressed to His Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk on occasion of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Recent Expostulation. By John Henry 
Newman, D.D., of the Oratory. (London : 
B. M. Pickering, 1875.) 


In the noble poem which Wordsworth dedi- 
cated to the last of the popular risings on 
behalf of the old faith, he does not find the 
fundamental tragedy of the situation in the 
hopelessness of the effort, or in the wholesale 
calculating ruthless cynicism with which its 
failure was punished, a cynicism far more 
revolting to the historic conscience than the 
short-sighted rigour with which Mary, mer- 
cifal to her own enemies, punished the ten 
or twelve score of preachers, and yeomen, 
and craftsmen, and women, who persisted in 
repeating the stupid blasphemies in which 
they had been trained. He finds it in the 
forced abstention of a spirit doomed to 
cleave 
“To fortitude without reprieve,” 


a passive spectator of a strife in which it can 
take no part, and can only say— 
“ Farewell all wishes, all debate, 
All prayer for this cause or for that.” 
And this tragedy is reproduced by the events 
of our own time, not in a young maiden 
whose helplessness, however pitiful, is only 
natural, but in learned and venerable men 
used to make themselves felt in the world by 
their authority and their arguments, who 
could speak their whole minds and be listened 
to, and now are left in mournful isolation, as 
if they hardly knew what to say or even 
what to wish. Dr. Newman on one side, 
and Dr. Déllinger on the other, stand apart 
between the hosts who are fighting over the 
Vatican decrees, divided from the combatants 
and from one another. Dr. Newman, at any 
rate, still keeps his faithand courage. “ His 
eye is not dim, nor his natural force abated ;”’ 
in his latest work, which he expects to be his 
last, he pushes back the exaggerations and 
excesses of Mr. Gladstone’s parliamentary 
rhetoric with the old mastery of slow irre- 
sistible strength, and with an air of grave 
dignified regret of reproachful compassionate 
surprise, that makes one ashamed of having 
found his opponent simply ridiculous, and 
the echo of his accusgtions a reproach to our 
national good sense. And yet the clouds 
return after the rain, and yet the last echo 
of his voice in our ears is the echo of a 
dirge :— 
“ aidwor aidwoy ert, Td 0 eb muKaTw.” 


Perhaps we are wrong to pity him; all his 
own pity is for others; he has pity to spare 
even for the people to whom it is still a 





painful deception to find that Bishop Doyle’s 
pledges rey the infallibility of the Po 
were worthless : it is a judgment on us for 
not keeping up direct diplomatic intercourse 
with Rome, where we should have heard 
that the Pope was infallible fifty years ago: 
it serves us right. Still it is a hea 
judgment; it is natural we should feel it. 

“ A great Council has been called ; and as Eng- 
land has for so long a time ignored Rome, Rome, 
I ——— it must be said, has in turn ignored 
England. Ido not mean of set purpose ignored, 
but as the natural consequence of our act. 
Bishops brought from the corners of the earth in 
1870—what could they know of English blue- 
books and parliamentary debates in the years 
1826 and 1809? It was an extraordinary gather- 
ing, and its possibility, its purposes, and its issue, 
were alike marvellous, as depending on a co- 
incidence of strange conditions, which, as might 
be said beforehand, never could take place.” 

As to the essence of the subject, Dr. New- 
man begins by reminding us that the Catho- 
lic hierarchy has always been liable to come 
into collision with the State, and insists that 
the chance of such collisions has rather been 
diminished than increased by the centralisa- 
tion of the largest and soundest portion of 
that hierarchy under the successors of St. 
Peter; while those portions of the hierarchy 
which escaped, or refused that centralisa- 
tion, certainly give the State no trouble, 
because they have lost their independence. It 
may be so, and yet one thinks there is a dif- 
ference. We sympathise with St. Ambrose 
shutting the church to Theodosius with a 
moral enthusiasm; we sympathise with St. 
Basil in his contest with Constantius with 
a moral or a theological enthusiasm, accord- 
ing as we share his creed or no; it is quite 
possible to sympathise with Pius VII. ex- 
communicating Napoleon I. for confiscating 
his States ; but it will be with a purely po- 
litical enthusiasm. The independence of 
the hierarchy is so indispensable a means to 
so much good, that it is intelligible that 
since the days of St. Gregory VII. it should 
have been pursued as an end in itself, some- 
times it may be at the expense of higher 
ends, and this is certainly a danger which 
the centralisation of ecclesiastical action has 
tended to increase. 

In dealing with the question of divided 
allegiance, Dr. Newman brings the matter 
in a delicate dignified way to the point to 
which it had been brought already by the 
bluff masculine sense of a right honourable 
member for Philistia. The occasions on which 
in England (or any other civilised State) a 
man will have to choose between obeying 
the law and obeying the Pope are happily 
very rare, and it is a criminal folly wan- 
tonly to speculate upon them in advance. 
He even carries the matter farther than Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt could have done, 
for he lays down two imaginable cases in 
which a pope might bid English Roman 
Catholics to break the law, and yet it would 
be duty to obey it. The cases are those of 
soldiers and sailors already engaged in a war 
not disapproved by their own consciences 
and condemned by the Pope, and that of a 
Roman Catholic Privy Councillor, if he takes, 
as Dr. Newman believes, an oath not to re- 
cognise the succession of a Roman Catholic 
Prince of Wales. This is justified by quota- 
tions from unquestionable Roman Catholic 





authorities on the practical supremacy of 
even an erroneous conscience. And then 
comes a most splendid and solemn panegyric 
on conscience in its strength and in its weak- 
ness ; conscience which has been attacked by 
one set of the Pope’s enemies, and abused 
against him by another :— 


“ The rule and measure of duty is not utility, nor 
expediency, nor the happiness of the greatest num- 
ber, nor State convenience, nor fitness, order,and the 
pulchrum, Conscience is not a long-sighted selfish- 
ness, nor a desire to be consistent with oneself; but 
it is a messenger from him, who, both in nature 
and in grace, speaks to us behind a veil, and 
teaches and rules us by his representatives. Oon- 
science is the aboriginal Vicar of Christ, a prophet 
in its informations, a monarch in its peremptori- 
ness, a priest in its blessings and anathemas, and 
even though the eternal priesthood throughout 
the church could cease to be, in it the sacerdotal 
principle would remain and would have a sway.” 

“All sciences except the science of religion 
have their certainty in themselves ; as far as they 
are sciences they consist of necessary conclusions 
from undeniable premisses, or of phenomena mani- 
— into general truths by an irresistible in- 

uction. But the sense of right and wrong, which 

is the first element in religion, is so delicate, so 
fitful, so easily puzzled, obscured, perverted, so 
subtle in its argumentative method, so impressible 
by education, so biassed by pride and passion, so 
unsteady in its flight, that, in the struggle for 
existence amid various exercises and triumphs of 
the human intellect, this sense is at once the 
highest of all teachers, yet the least luminous ; 
and the Church, the Pope, the hierarchy are, in 
the Divine purpose, the supply of an urgent de- 
mand. Natural religion, certain as are its grounds 
and its doctrines as addressed to thoughtful, seri- 
ous minds, needs in order that it may speak to 
mankind with effect, and subdue the world, to be 
sustained and completed by Revelation.” 


Consequently “the Pope, who comes of 
Revelation, has no jurisdiction over Nature.” 
It is possible that his censures may be un- 
just, at any rate they are fallible. There is 
much to be said on this. In the first place— 
as would soon be clear if all Protestants 
wrote as accurately as Dr. Newman or even 
as Mr. Fitzjames Stephen—the real gravamen 
is not that the Pope’s authority will make 
Roman Catholics break the law, but that 
it will make them dislike and disparage it 
and hinder legislation—and this, no doubt, is 
rather a grievance of politicians and journal- 
ists than of the public at large. In most 
things people are better subjects for prac- 
tising an old and admirable religion strictly ; 
but precisely the things in which a strict 
Roman Catholic is likely to be troublesome 
are the things about which Liberal politi- 
cians and journalists are nowadays most 
eager. In the second place, the principle of 
authority, which is largely and happily illus- 
trated, is hardly quite so absolutely extinct 
among Protestants as Dr. Newman repre- 
sents it: there are institutions and principles 
which all serious thinkers deliberately re- 
fuse to callin question. People still look 
up for guidance, with not unsubmissive 
trustfulness, to those who fill great positions 
with dignity. And it hardly seems as if 
Dr. Newman’s distinction—that any act of 
life may be made the subject of Papal regu- 
lation, but that nothing like every act will or 
can be—quite meets the feeling which under- 
lies Mr. Gladstone’s heated rhetoric about 
the mental and moral slavery of converts. 
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When people have no formed habits of moral 
judgment, they are glad to refer any difficult 
question to external authority, as the Franks 
asked the Pope whether it would not be better 
to make the man who did the King’s work 
king; when they have formed habits of moral 
judgment, an external authority is apt to be 
an encumbrance ; a newly recognised autho- 
rity may leave men’s actions free, or only 
control them as they feel for their good ; but 
it cuts rudely across their preferences and ad- 
mirations and opinions, in which most men 
feel themselves freer than in their actions. 
To examine the doctrine of conscience, the 
latest and most brilliant expression of which 
is found in the work before me, would re- 
quire a substantive treatise ; but if it is 
adopted, the result will be that an obscure 
theory of natural history adopted from 
Bishop Butler, who made conscience a 
faculty, by both the schools of English piety 
that have flourished since then, will have 
developed into an important theological 
doctrine. 

The Encyclical of 1864, as Dr. Newman 
points out, is in one sense little more than 
a reassertion of the doctrines of Toryism, 
which he remembers to have seen in practice, 
and which a younger generation may still 
find embalmed in the hospitable pages of 
Blackstone ; and a condemnation of extreme 
and absolute assertions about liberty of 
conscience and the press, to which no serious 
politician, at least in England, would com- 
mit himself. The question whether Papal 
Infallibility is pledged to the Syllabus which 
accompanied the Encyclical, turns upon 
whether “hisce litteris”’ refers to the Ency- 
clical letter exclusively, or includes its enclo- 
sure. Papal Latin is a difficult and little 
known language. Dr. Newman decides in the 
negative, and so is able to make full use of 
the very considerable difference between the 
tone and effect of the different documents 
from which the Syllabus is compiled, and 
the effect of the Syllabus itself. Altogether 
the condemnation of eighty such proposi- 
tions is startling ; but when each condemna- 
tion, or the passage from which each con- 
demnation is inferred, comes to be examined 
in its context, not much is left to shock 
moderate Conservatives. 

In pursuance of the same charitable object 
of minimising the difficult duty of intellec- 
tual belief, the author discusses the Vatican 
Council and the Definition with which it 
closed. The discussion is prefaced by an 
explanation of the author’s personal position, 
about which rumour was so cruelly busy at 
the time. Two letters are given, dated 
July 24 and 27 (the dogma was proclaimed 
on Saly 18), where the writer appears chiefly 
busied in finding considerations which would 
make the doctrine binding even if the epis- 
copal minority, by their persistent opposi- 
tion, should invalidate the moral unanimity 
of the Council. It is certainly true that, 
both in freedom and unanimity, the Council 
of the Vatican compares not unfavourably 
with the Conncil of Ephesus. A more 
serious charge is put by Mr. Gladstone in 
the exaggerated shape that the Council of 
the Vatican “repudiated” history in the 
act of appealing to the past of the Church. 
Dr. Newman’s theory of the matter is that 
no Catholic doctrine is fully proved or dis- 


proved by history; that the anathema of the 
Sixth Council, even if it was intended for 
the person of Honorius, does not touch his 
infallibility, since ‘the letters to Sergius were 
not meant for the instruction of the uni- 
versal Church; and that, if more has been 
found in the promises to Peter than the 
Fathers found there, the progress of doc- 
trine is amply covered by a well-known and 
weighty passage in Butler’s Analogy. This 
is followed up by a very masterly, very 
guarded, and very candid exposition of the 
view that a Pope is sure to be right in his 
decisions on faith and morals. After all, m 
the long run, such decisions decide so very 
little, it is so possible to correct what they 
seem to have decided, and the power of de- 
ciding (guaranteed not by inspiration, but 
by assistentia) has so little of the super- 
natural about it. Yet the doctrine is not 
explained away :— 


“To be a true Catholic, a man must have a 
generous loyalty towards ecclesiastical authority, 
and accept what is taught him with what is called 
the pietas fidet ; and only such a tone of mind hasa 
claim—and it certainly has a claim—to be met and 
to be handled with a wise and gentle minimism. 
Still, the fact remains that there has been of late 
years a fierce and intolerant temper abroad, which 
scorns and virtually tramples on the little ones of 


‘Ohrist !.” 


This protest is often repeated and oftener 
presupposed throughout the essay, and is, 
perhaps, the point in Dr. Newman’s argu- 
ment which it is hardest for an outsider to 
follow. 

One can understand the old notion of 
civil and religious liberty that normal hu- 
manity (redeemed, converted, or elect) was 
to be left to find its own way through the 
world, while the aberrations of depraved 
humanity were severely checked; one can 
understand the thought that man is so frail 
and the world so perplexing as to make it 
necessary to hold fast to a tradition guarded 
by a teacher whose solemn utterances are 
infallible, while the pietas fidei'is due to his 
lightest. But it might well seem that when 
the claims of such a teacher had once been 
heartily admitted, the one mood in which 
minds of merely ordinary strength and ordi- 
nary patience could be comfortable would 
be the mood of shrill, resolute, feminine 
fervour, which essays to take up the mantle 
of the prophetess who cursed Meroz, and 
seeks to abound in the sense of the Pope 
whose great acts have been the Definitions 
of 1854 and 1870, and the Encyclical and 
the Syllabus—all, no doubt, acts of pure 
disinterested zeal; but, as Dr. Newman has 
taught us that such zeal may have all the 
effects of policy, we may venture to say that 
the policy of Pius IX. has been to meet ag- 
gression by defiance, almost by provocation ; 
things have been going against him, but he 
has chosen to play a bold game instead of a 
cautious one; he has played it with great 
spirit ; he has kept it up very long,— .- 

“Per damna per caedes ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro.” 


But Dr. Newman refuses so to interpret the 
Pope; and that makes one feel it a pre- 
sumption to interpret Dr. Newman. Witha 
mind of no ordinary patience, of no ordinary 





noble motto which the Rome of the Consuls 
bequeathed to the Rome of the Popes— 


“ Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos.” 


He has not always practised it in the same 
proportion : he studied at Oxford and Little- 
more debellare superbos; he studies parcere 
subjectis now—then, as now, almost alone. 
G. A. Suvcox. 








The Great Tone-Poets. By F. Crowest. 


(London: Bentley & Son, 1874.) 


Tue author of this volume of biographies 
states in his preface that some of the series 
originally appeared in a now defunct periodi- 
cal entitled the Ht Cetera Magazine, and 
further, that these papers, re-dressed, with 
additional biographies, are given to the 
public in compliance with many requests 
from “teachers of music.” It must be con- 
fessed that without this guiding information 
it would have been impossible to gaess what 
audience Mr. Crowest imagined himself to 
address when penning these memoirs of 
musicians, whom, with a certain musical 
Germanism, he is pleased to call the “ Great 
Tone-Poets.” The ‘teachers of music” who 
were so struck by Mr. Crowest’s articles in 
the Et Oetera Magazine may hail the ap- 
pearance of his book, and gratefully accept 
the additional advantage offered by the 
small list of dates affixed to each chapter, also 
the very ample and telling tables of contents. 
Yet ifa book of this cast is to be taken as 
sample of the works “ used by those engaged 
in examinations,” the pupils must needs be 
in poor training. Plenty of amusing anec- 
dotes, a date or two, a number of names of 
operas and other compositions, a vague no- 
tion that all classical music is “ sublime,” 
though it may sometimes be dry, and that 
Robert Schumann “ stepped over an accepted 
boundary,” and in some way or other began 
the music of “the Futurists,” because “ he 
is the most advanced, the most difficult to 
understand” !—this certainly is a fair ex- 
ample of what pupils examined by teachers 
in a text-book of this order would bring up 
as result of their studies. 

I should be truly sorry to do the author 
injustice. Mr. Crowest has been at great 
pains to gather from various sources a quan- 
tity of readable information. The subjects 
are well chosen, viz., Bach; Handel, Gluck, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, Weber, 
Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann ; 
the memoirs bristle with piquant anecdotes ; 
the author is enthusiastic past discrimina- 
tion—from Bach to Schumann he keeps our 
admiration at fever heat ; in short, the gene- 
ral reader, for whom the work is supposed to 
be rendered “ popular,” will certainly find 
amusement and some instruction. 

Yet must this book fail to satisfy any 
audience. The advanced student of music 
will needs find it inadequate and gossip- 
ing, while for beginners the author takes for 
granted too much acquaintance with forms 
of music and the history of musical instru- 
ments. As example, the volume begins 
bravely with Sebastian Bach. ‘“ Within the 
narrow circle of music,” writes Schumann 
in 1840, “art owes to Bach what religion 
owes to its founder.” We have here ® 





strength, he has imbibed from the first the } fairly interesting sketch of the patriarch’s 
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early struggles av subsequent success, en- 
thusiastic panégyric on his music, and a 
somewhat sySfematic enumeration of his 
compositions. But no life of Bach—not 
even a brief memoir of thirty pages—can be 
considered satisfactory that presents no in- 
dication of the state of the musical world at 
the time he ardse’ “a prophet in Israel,” no 
account of the nature of the instruments for 
which he wrote, and how their imperfect or 
peculiar mechanism influenced both the form 
and style of his compositions. To talk of 
Bach’s piety is pleasant, but to point out 
the especial character which the Lutheran 
mode of worship gave to the ¢composer’s 
sacred works, would have been more to the 
point. Moreover, beyond one mention of 


‘Wilhelm Friedemann, there is no account of 


the remarkable circle of musical sons and 
descendants who were the first-fruits of the 
great master’s teaching. Such shortcomings 
as these beset the companion biographies. 
Without some information about instruments 
as well as players, a great deal of inflated 
language over this and that composition 
or performance goes for nothing. More- 
over, is it not a mistake in so popular 
a book as this to use technical expres- 
sions and the names of musical forms 
without indication of their meaning ? Terms 
such as “thick and heavy orchestration,” 
“little inventions and deviations which 
Schumann has made so completely his 
own,” ‘‘superb and masterly scoring,” 
“thin pianoforte music,” and so on, savour 
too much of that use of easily-acquired 
technicalities which besets a holder of the 
proverbially dangerous “little knowledge,” 
and are Hindostanee to the ordiaary reader. 
Of what avail again, I would venture to ask 
Mr. Crowest, is the oft-repeated statement 
that each composer was opposed for innova- 
tions and novelties—a fact true and preg- 
nant with significance—unless accompanied 
by explanation in what the novelty con- 
sisted. Haydn, we are told, “unfettered by 
the rules and trammels of any school or 
master, followed the bent of his own incli- 
nations . . . . and to a great extent revolu- 
tionised instrumental music.’ Mozart made 
“ surprising and successful innovations, and 
rid himself of the accepted trammels and 
formalities to which opera till then had been 
subjected ;” “‘ notable is Beethoven’s. . total 
disregard of the rules of writing.” This 
mode of generalisation is most misleading, 
even when it is not absolutely false. The 
simple-minded reader, uninformed by his 
author what was the nature of Haydn’s revo- 
lution, Mozart’s innovations, and Beethoven’s 
evident rank rebellion, would gather the 
notion that the great giants of music distin- 
guished themselves by their destructiveness, 
that each in turn threw down the work of 
his predecessor to raise his own edifice on 
the ruins; that, in short, genius was made 
manifest by revolution. An honest writer 
as Mr. Crowest ‘appears to be, would dowell 
to avoid helping this popular fallacy Thy 
general statements ‘such as those quoted. 


e must know that music, the latest’ born.of, 


the arts, has grown in the hands of the great 
masters by development, not by accident—by 
addition, not by subtraction. 

To do Mr. Crowest fulll justice, he does 
not often @rron the side of over-learned and 





technical writing ; his criticisti may be con- 
sidered emotional, descriptive, fanertal, only 
not profound; it is, moreover, couched in 
very singular English. 

éspité commissions and omissions these 
biographies have one virtne—they are not 
dull. The strong individuality, or what Mr. 
Crowest would tall the “ unique originality ” 
of character, iti the great musicians, gives 
emphasis to the interest of their lives, the 
tale of their struggles and successes abounds 
in dramatic poirits. Little Sebastian Bach 
copying by moonlight the stolen book of 
clavichord pieces which his elder brother 
will not Tend him; Hadyn acting valet to 
old Porpora in return for lessons; Rossini 
in bed writing over again the score of part 
of L’Italiana in Algeri, because he is too 
lazy to get out arid pick up the fallen sheets, 
or shrugging his Italian shoulders at the 
audience that storms disapproval of his Bar- 
biere; Mozart singing his own Requiem 
on his death-bed ; grand, deaf Beethoven 
turned round by friendly hands at the con- 
ductor’s desk that he may see the audience 
he cannot hear, clapping and screaming their 
delight in his Ninth Symphony; Schubert 
scribbling divine melodies out of a sad soul 
on scraps of paper at a Vienna beer-house 
amid clatter of glasses and tongues—inci- 
dents like these give charm to the biography, 
and bring out into picturesque relief the 
character of musicians. From the available 
resources of anecdote Mr. Crowest has 
gathered many good stories, taken direct 
from the foreign text, it may be surmised, as 
they often read like translations. 

So little effort has been made hitherto by 
English writers to bring music intelligibly 
home to the general public, that it behoves 
us to be thankful for’small mercies, and to 
welcome Mr. Crowest’s well-meant effort. 
Should The Great Tone Poets reach a 
second edition, perhaps the author may re- 
member the apothegm of Bacon that ‘ dis- 
cretion in speech is more than eloquence.” 
Grouped against a sound historic back- 
ground, denuded of frothy and chaotic pane- 
gyric, and written in clear English, these 
memoirs might yet fulfil a useful and worthy 
mission. A. D. Arkrson. 








The Paston Letters. 
Gairdner. Vol. HI. 
Arber, 1874.) 


Ir is fortunately no longer necessary to in- 
troduce either the Paston Letters or their 
editor to the world. When the controversy 
stirred up by the late Mr. Herman Merivale 
ended not only in the production of conclu- 
sive proof of the authenticity of that cele- 
brated collection, but in the discovery of a 
large number of unprinted letters and docu- 
ments properly belonging to it, it was felt 
that the time had come for a new and com- 
plete edition of the whole correspondence, 
while it was not so certain that a really 
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competent editor would be found for letters 


waatten in a period which is probably less 
attractive to the student than any other in 
our #nnals. The announcement of Mr. 
Gainiiner’s name, however, set at rest any 
dowivis that may have been felt on this score, 
aud this unique knowledge, alike of the de- 
tails and of the general bearing of the events 





of the epoch, has been thus for the first 
time utilised for the benefit of his readers, 

Taking therefore for granted at this stage 
of his work, that we have to deal with a 
good book well edited, it may be worth while 
to ask what lessons we learn from this 
second volume, which reaches from the 
seizure of the crown by Edward IV. in 146], 
to his recovery of it in 1471, after the battle 
of Barnet. In its pictures of domestic life, 
indeed, we have nothing to equal the naiveté 
of Margaret Paston’s thoughts of her hus- 
band when he was lying sick in London, as 
we find them expressed in the earlier volume ; 
“If I might have had my will, I should 
have seen you ere this time. I would ye 
were at home, if it were for your ease, now 
liever than a gown, though it were of scar- 
let.” Nor do we here get so close a peep into 
the miseries attending the education of the 
young, as when we hear of a young lady 
that “she had since. Easter the most part 
been beaten once in the weck or twice, and 
sometimes twice in one day, and her head 
broken in two or three places.” No wonder 
Elizabeth Paston sighed for liberation from 
domestic thraldom, even by marriage with 
an elderly suitor. She had learned too to 
have an eye to the main chance. She was 
‘never so willing to none as she is to him, 
if it be so that his land stand clear.”’ 

The second volume, however, reminds us 
that a way to escape from such thraldom was 
then open to young ladies which is now 
closed to them. Margery Paston fell in love 
with Richard Calle, her brother’s bailiff. 
The whole family was up in arms against 
the girl who proposed to disgrace it by so 
disparaging a match. Another brother ex- 
pressed the opinion of the domestic circle 
when he said: “That an my father (whom 
God assoil) were alive, and had consented 
thereto, and my mother and ye both, he 
should never have my good-will for to make 
my sister to sell candle and mustard in 
Framlingham.” In our days such a barrier 
would probably, except in the case of a very 
strong-minded woman indeed, have proved 
insuperable. In the fifteenth century the 
difficulty could be surmounted with the least 
possible effort. The bishop had merely to 
be informed that Margery and her lover had 
mutually promised marriage to one another. 
When ‘the bishop had convinced himself 
that this was the case, the marriage cere- 
mony had to follow as a matter of course. 

From these lighter matters we may turn 
to those domestic difficulties which lay at 
the root of the political changes with which 
the atmosphere was full in the years in which 
the royal authority began to establish itself 
after the long anarchy of civil war. If we 
want to understand how Edward secured his 
throne, and even to understand how there 
came to be a Tudor despotism with a rein- 
forced Court of Star Chamber and other ap- 
paratus of authority, we cannot do better 
than study the history, as it is here revealed, 
of the inheritance of Sir John Fastolf. 

Fastolf’s heir was John Paston, the hus- 
band of the notable lady who loved him 
even better than a scarlet gown. He was 
bound by the will to establish in Caister 
Castle, Fastolf’s own mansion, a college of 
religious men to pray for his benefactor’s 
soul. But in those days might was right, 
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and the Duke of Norfolk, fancying that he 
should like the house for himself, quietly 
took possession of it. At that time Edward 
was just seated on the throne, and Edward 
had just been reported to Paston to have 
said in reference to another suit, that 


“he would be your good lord therein as he would 
to the poorest man in England. He would hold 
with you in your right; and as for favour, he 
will not be understood that he shall show favour 
more to one man to another, not to one in Eng- 
land.” 


Mr. Gairdner—and no one is better qualified 
to judge—thinks that this was a true ex- 
pression of the King’s intentions. But 
either he was changeable in his moods, or 
during these early years he was hardly 
settled enough on the throne always to be 
able to carry out his wishes. This time, 
however, in some way or another, the great 
Duke was reduced to submission, and Caister 
was restored to Paston. 

In 1465 a new claimant appeared; and 
claimants, though as troublesome in the 
fifteenth as the nineteenth century, pro- 
ceeded in a different fashion, This time it 
was the Duke of Suffolk who asserted a 
right to the manor of Drayton in his own 
name, and who had bought up the assumed 
rights of another person to the manor of 
Hellesdon. John Paston was away, and his 
wife had to bear the brunt. An attempt to 
levy rent at Drayton was followed by a 
threat from the Duke’s men that, if her 
servants ‘‘ ventured to take any further dis- 
tresses at Drayton, even if it were but of 
the value of a pin, they would take the 
value of an ox in Hellesdon.” 

Paston and the Duke alike professed to 
be under the law. But each was anxious 
to retain that possession which in those 
days seems really to have been nine 
points of the law. The Duke got hold of 
Drayton, whilst Hellesdon was held for 
Paston. One day Paston’s men made a raid 
upon Drayton, and carried off seventy-seven 
head of cattle. Another day the Duke’s 
bailiff came to Hellesdon with 300 men to 
see if the place were assailable. Two ser- 
vants of Paston, attempting to keep a court 
at Drayton in their master’s name, were 
carried off by force. At last the Duke 
mustered his retainers and marched against 
Hellesdon. The garrison, too weak to re- 
sist, at once surrendered. 


“The Duke’s men took possession, and set John 
Paston’s own tenants to work, very much against 
their wills, to destroy the mansion and break down 
the walls of the lodge, while they themselves ran- 
sacked the church, turned out the parson, and 
spoiled the images. They also pillaged very com- 
eared every house in the village. As for John 

Paston’s own place, they stripped it completely 
bare; and whatever there was of lead, brass, pew- 
ter, iron, doors or gates, or other things that they 
could not conveniently carry off, they hacked and 
hewed them to pieces. The Duke rode through 
Hellesdon to Drayton the following day, while his 
men were still busy completing the wreck of de- 
struction by the demolition of the lodge. The 
wreck of the building, with the rents they made 
in its walls, is visible even now.” (Introd. xxxv.) 


The meaning of all this is evident. We 
have before us a state of society in which 
tho anarchical element is predominant. But 
it is not pure anarchy. Men have a sense 





of the duty of submission to the law. We 
hear of long pleadings in Westminster Hall, 
of sheriffs issuing replevins, and of decisions 
given by judges and bishops. But this legal 
machinery, though powerful in small matters, 
is powerless in things of greater importance. 
It can save a cow or deliver a bailiff. It 
cannot prevent a manor house from being 
wrecked. Again and again we perceive how 
the eyes of those who are wronged turn to- 
wardsthe King. Once the owners ofa ruined 
house contrive that Edward in his passage 
near shall turn aside to view the mischief, in 
order that he may be moved to redress the 
wrong. Plainly, there is a notion abroad that 
a strong and powerful king who will make 
laws respected is the real remedy for the 
evil. How this wish was satisfied, the annals 
of the Tudor reigns testify. 

In short, the usual explanation that the 
dread of a renewed civil war was the main 
cause of the growth of despotism is insuffi- 
cient. It was rather the abuse of power on 
the part of the baronage, and the anarchy 
resulting from it, which first produced the 
civil war, and then made asharp remedy in- 
evitable. Samuget R. GarpINer. 








Western Wanderings; a Record of Travel in 
the Evening Land. By J. W. Boddam- 
Whetham. Illustrated. (London: Richard 
Bentley & Son, 1874.) 


THE opening of the railway across the con- 
tinent of North America has poured a flood 
of enterprising travellers into previously 
inaccessible regions of the Pacific slope; 
and as a necessary result in this age 
of ready writers, we have a succession of 
books on the subject. The once mysterious 
land of romantic and stirring adventure has 
indeed been so much visited and so much 
written about of late, that we are better ac- 
quainted with it than with some of the wilder 
and moreremote districts of Ireland or of Scot- 
land. Nothing but the great extent of the 
country, and the extraordinary richness and 
variety of the materials which it furnishes 
for description, has saved the subject from 
becoming altogether stale and wearisome 
from too frequent repetition. It possesses 
vast prairies, the magnificent ranges of the 
Rocky Mountains, the Cascades, and the 
Sierra Nevada, with peaks loftier than the 
Alps, glaciers and mighty cajions, countless 
lakes and lovely valleys, geysers, and volca- 
noes. Arizona, Sonora, and New Mexico con- 
tain, moreover, numerous archaeological trea- 
sures of extraordinary interest, visited many 
years ago by Mr. Stephens, and more recently 
by the author of The Marvellous Country ; ex- 
tensive districts, once densely populated and 
highly cultivated, which have now become 
barren wastes, studded with the ruins of 
great cities which bear internal evidence of 
the handiwork of a civilised race of men who 
have died out, and whose history is lost in ob- 
scurity. And then theold glamour of romance 
still lingers about Western America ; it em- 
braces within its vast limits the homes of 
the fiercest and most untameable of the Red 
Indian tribes, the Blackfeet, the Modocs, 
and ‘the Apaches; and that El Dorado, so 
persistently and vainly sought by the Spanish 
conquerors of Mexico, to which native tra- 





dition pointed (and no doubt correctly) as 
the chief source of the wealth which flowed 
into the treasury of Montezuma. Altogether 
the resources of this region seem sufficient 
to supply almost any number of intelligent 
observers with subject-matter of unusual 
interest. 

The author of Western Wanderings has 
not broken much fresh ground. He tells 
us little that has not been told already 
by others who have gone before him. 
Yet he describes what he has seen in a 
pleasant easy way, and the illustrations by 
Mr. Whymper are unusually well executed. 
This makes us regret the more that the 
author should not have been able to supply 
sketches of fresh scenes, such as the Mystic 
Lake or the Lava Beds, in place of the well- 
known views of the Falls of Niagara. 

The earlier portions of the book, which 
are occupied by an account of the journey 
by the Pacific Railway to San Francisco, 
and a visit to Salt Lake City, are less at- 
tractive than the subsequent pages which 
deal with the wilder life and less known 
scenery of California and Oregon. 

From San Francisco Mr. Boddam-Whe- 
tham made the inevitable pilgrimage to the 
groves of great trees, and the celebrated Yo- 
semite valley. The giant trees of California, 
the Sequoia gigantea, are well known in 
England under the name of Wellingtonias, 
and in America as Washingtonias. Enor- 
mous numbers have been raised from seed, 
and are found to grow freely and to thrive 
almost anywhere. Itisan extremely curious 
fact, that this tree, which produces a pro- 
fusion of seed, and can be propagated arti- 
ficially with such ease and success, should 
in its natural condition be limited to one or 
two secluded valleys on the western flank of 
the Sierra Nevada. It has not spread 
beyond a few isolated spots of a few acres 
in extent during all the hundreds, nay 
thousands of years it must have flourished 
there. There is nothing in the world, per- 
haps, which strikes one as so strange, so 
utterly beyond all previous experience as 
these enormous trees when seen for the first 
time. The banyan and the baobab of the 
tropics attain a wide-spreading growth 
which covers a large area. But the effect 
upon the mind is as nothing compared with 
that produced by the gigantic trunks of the 
Sequoia—vast columns of.a girth two to 
three times that of the Monument on Fish 
Street Hill, and half as high again; while 
one fallen monarch must have towered up 
to a height of 440 feet, i.e. twenty or thirty 
feet higher than the summit of the cross 
which crowns the dome of St. Paul’s. 

Still further south along the valley of the 
San Joaquin, on the Merced River, lies the 
Yosemite valley. The special features 
which render this loveliest of all valleys so 
pre-eminently beautiful, are the grandeur 
of the lofty cliffs by which it is shut in, 
which rise vertically to a height of from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet, and the magnificence of 
the numerous waterfalls which stream over 
these great precipices sheer down into the 
valley below. There bloom an endless variety 
of brilliant flowers, amid verdant grasses, 
clustering oaks and maples, and scattered 
rocks rich in ferns and mosses. 

Returning to San Francisco, Mr. Boddam- 
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Whetham made a short stay there, and then 
turned his face northwards, passing through 
the fertile plains of the San Joaquin and Sa- 
cramento, on his way to Mount Shasta. These 
rich grain fields of California, we are told, 
are being rapidly impoverished by the reck- 
less practice of the farmers. The soil re- 
ceives neither rest nor tillage; even the 
straw is burnt; so that land which once 
yielded eighty or one hundred bushels to 
the acre, gives now but twenty. 

Mount Shasta, although surpassed in mere 
height by Mount Whitney, another peak of 
the Sierra Nevada, and by several of the 
loftiest of the Rocky Mountain chain in 
British territory, is essentially the grandest 
of all the western mountains. 

Its altitude is 14,500 feet, nearly equal to 
that of Mont Blanc, but the latter is broken 
into a succession of peaks, while Mount 
Shasta is one mighty cone of snow and 
lava rising up out of the plain, stupendous 
and alone. The varied tints of this moun- 
tain are described as of extraordinary splen- 
dour, and add beauty of colour to its supreme 
majesty of size and form. The Indians of 
that region regard it with superstitious 
reverence, as the abode of the presiding 
spirit of their race, from whom, as their 
legend teaches, they themselves have sprung. 
Some hundred and thirty miles north of 
Mount Shasta, in a desert of sage brush 
and alkali near the Klamath Lake, are 
situated the curious Lava Beds, the strong- 
hold where the Modocs made their last and, 
for a long time, successful stand against the 
United States troops. The defence cf the 
small band of Modocs against overpowering 
odds was heroic, and would have commanded 
general admiration, had it not been sullied 
by the treacherous massacre of General 
Canby and his companions. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the Indians had 
received terrible provocation. Forty of their 
number had been foully murdered by some 
white settlers a few years before. They had 
been driven from their favourite homes on to 
hated “reservations,” and were regularly 
plundered by the Indian agents of the Ame- 
rican Government, who, as our author in. 
forms us, take for their motto, “ Cheat the 
Indians while the contract lasts.” 

The Lava Beds are about three miles long 
by a mile broad, and are bounded on one side 
by the Tule lake, on the others by rugged 
hillsand mountains. The principal camp of 
the Modocs was in a bowl-like depression 
about an acre in extent, with sloping walls 
rising to a height of a hundred feet. Behind 
this basin, and on a level with its rim, there 
stretches, for the distance of about a mile, a 
flat surface of lava, apparently level and un- 
broken, but in reality full of small openings, 
which widen downwards into extensive 
caves. These caves communicate with one 
another and with the basin. This series of 
Voleanic caverns formed an almost im- 
pregnable stronghold. The American troops 
Were surrounded and shot down by enemies 
they could not see, although they could 
hear them seemingly beneath their feet 
greeting them with curses and derisive 
words. Large bodies of soldiers were de- 
feated with heavy loss again and again 
by the mere handful of Indians. At length 
Some small guns were brought up, the 





lava beds shelled, and the troops, ad- 
vancing slowly and with the utmost caution, 
encamped on the ground they won step by 
step. Eventually, Captain Jack, the Modoc 
chief, and his companions were driven to 
surrender, and were tried and hanged at 
Fort Klamath for the murder of General 
Canby’s party. 

The scene which seems to have made the 
deepest impression upon Mr. Boddam-Whet- 
ham is the view of the Mystic Lake in the 
Cascade mountains, a vast crater filled with 
water of unknown depth, the walls of this 
huge basin being vertical cliffs of from fifteen 
hundred to three thousand feet high. From 
Fort Klamath the author proceeded to 
Vancouver Island and British Columbia, by 
way of the Columbia river. He speaks in 
the highest terms of the beauty of the 
scenery on that magnificent and picturesque 
stream swarming with salmon, and of the 
extensive forests of valuable timber met with 
in Oregon and Washington. More fascina- 
ting still was the impression produced by 
the lovely Gulf of Georgia, with its trans- 
parent waters studded by an archipelago of 
beautiful islands, shaped by the elements 
into curious and fantastic forms, and clothed 
with luxuriant vegetation. 

Mr. Boddam-Whetham did not penetrate 
very far into British Columbia, but he 
visited the great caiions of the Fraser, the 
huge chasms in the mountain ranges through 
which the mighty torrent has forced its way 
to the sea. He saw, moreover, enough to con- 
vince him of the great wealth of the colony 
in its unequalled timber, its teeming fisheries, 
and inexhaustible mineral resources of every 
kind. Time, and the construction of the 
railway from Canada to the Pacific, will 
render British Columbia one of the most 
valuable of the English possessions. 

W. B. CHEADLE. 








Tales of the Zenana; or, a Nawab’s Leisure 
Hours. (London: H. 8. King & Co., 1874.) 


Tue title of this work is delusive and mis- 
leading. The reader is from it naturally 
led to expect an instalment of tales exhibit- 
ing with more or less detail the inner life 
of an eastern harem. In this expectation he 
will find himself disappointed, because, with 
the exception of a somewhat heavy and far- 
fetched introduction to the tales themselves, 
and a closing chapter at the end of the 
second volume, we have failed to discover 
anything in this work relating to the myste- 
ries of the Zenana. The introduction to 
these tales is briefly as follows. A certain 
Nawab on the western coast of India, called 
Jilal-ud-din, a feudatory apparently of the 
Moghul emperor, has a grand vizir named 
Moye-ud-din, who is represented as con- 
stantly in the utmost anxiety lest his rival, 
the Nawab’s Kotwal, should supplant him 
in that potentate’s favour. Each vies with 
the other in endeavours to obtain grace 
in the Nawab’s eyes, and each is also 
equally desirous of depreciating the merits 
of his rival. An Arab vessel from the Per- 
sian Gulf happens to put into the harbour of 
the city over which this Nawab holds sway, 
and an emissary of the vizir chances to be- 
come acquainted with the fact that on board 





ofthis ship there is a Persian lady possessing 
remarkable personal attractions, and, more- 
over, that the Arab shipmaster is willing 
for a consideration to part with his lovely 
charge. The vizir is quickly informed of 
these circumstances, and the Kotwal, whose 
myrmidons have been equally vigilant, is 
also apprised of the new arrival. Both are 
aware that the Nawab could not be better 
pleased than by the accession to his harem 
of this transcendant beauty. Each, there- 
fore, becomes desirous of purchasing the 
fair Persian from the Arab ship captain for 
the purpose of presenting her to their master 
the Nawab. The plots and counterplots of the 
vizir and Kotwal are related with consider- 
able skill and gusto. Eventually the Persian 
lady becomes the property of the vizir, who 
in due course presents her to the Nawab. The 
Nawab, poor man, finds to his cost and dis- 
appointment that he has entered into the 
domain of feminine caprice, and he is obliged 
reluctantly to yield to the desire of his fair 
enslaver, who declines his proffered hand for 
a time until a favourable conjunction of 
certain stars takes place. This brings in the 
astrologers Hindi and Mahomedan, and 
the interview between the Nawab and the 
Guri and his rival Ibn-ul-Ajib is capitally 
told. The marriage between the Nawab and 
the fair Persian is put off for a year in ac- 
cordance with the lady’s wishes, for reasons 
which, however, the reader does not learn 
until the end of the second volume. She was 
loved by and betrothed to a Persian noble 
named Humza (who is absurdly represented 
as acting like a sun-worshipper, and this in 
the time of Nadir Shah!); but Humaza’s 
brother Zeki Khan, who is also enamonred of 
Mahtab (the Persian lady’s name, which Mr. 
Hockley strangely spells ‘‘ Mheitab’’), very 
unkindly interferes and runs off with her, 
and ships her off to Cambay, intending soon 
to follow her. Zeki Khan gets rid of his 
brother and rival in the orthodox Persian 
fashion, and appears at the Nawab’s court 
towards the close of the second volume. 
Mahtab, in the hope, vain as it proves, that 
Humza might “turn up ” and claim her, for 
she is ignorant of his being killed, makes 
use of various pretences to put off her mar- 
riage with Jilal-ud-din, one of these being 
that for the space of one whole year she is 
not to behold the face of living man, except 
the Nawab, who is courteously excepted 
from the incidence of this sentence. This 
condition is, unfortunately for the Nawab, 
broken; for the lady, when out in her 
palankin in the cool of the evening, is one 
day rudely attacked by a band of robbers. 
The lady is greatly incensed at this insult, 
and the Nawab’s fury and rage is great. 
We think the dénouement of the plot here 
is weak, for the Nawab, who is about to 
execute every thousandth man in the 
city, unless the offenders are discovered, 
eventually contents himself with the less 
sanguinary idea of compelling the heads of 
the different trades and callings each to 
relate a story for the amusement of himself 
and for the delectation of the inmates of the 
Zenana, including the fair Mahtab herself: 
and thus the tales are introduced. Had the 
title chosen been “‘ Tales in a Zenana,’’ the 
reader would, perhaps, have been less apt to 
imagine he was about to hear some sensa- 
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tional scandals about the private life of the 
“ Anderan.” These tales, forming the main 
portion of the book before us, consist of 
seven stories more or less long, somewhat 
after the style of the Arabian Nights, of 
which, imdeed, they might be termed a 
dimted imitation. Mr. Hockley, we dare 
say, faithfully constructed from the materials 
he gathered during his apparently not pro- 
tracted nor over-successful career in India the 
stories as now presented to the public. The 
faults of the stories, as stories, are therefore 
more attributable to the want of skill of the 
original Indian story-tellers from whom he 
received the ideas, than to their English 
editor. But as serious and faithfal repre- 
sentations of Oriental thought and taste, they 
are very incomplete. Probably the original 
stories Mr. Hockley heard differ as much 
from the ones under review as an expurgated 
edition of Lempriére, suitable for young 
ladies’ schools, is unlike the standard edition. 
We never heard a “ kisehgi,” or professional 
story-teller, in Shiraz or Ispahan, relate any 
story wherein at least one or two situa- 
tions did not occur which it would be utterly 
impossible to reproduce in civilised society, 
but which, nevertheless, were de rigueur. 
No blame can therefore be attached to Mr. 
Hockley if the present stories in their Eng- 
lish dress do not completely represent what 
doubtless the originals were. 

But we now have to notice what we con- 
sider unpardonable. It isa fault that occurs 
more than once in. these volumes. The 
author has fallen into the very egregious 
mistake of perpetrating jokes which he must 
have known would be unmeaning in the 
original, and at best are very poor in Eng- 
lish. As an example we will quote the fol- 
lowing, where a play on words is attempted 
which, in English, is not only deficient in 
wit, but as the work professes, as it were, 
to be a reproduction of tales originally re- 
lated in an eastern tongue, is simply absurd. 

Buxoo, the barber, is summoned into 
Moye-ud-din’s presence, who thus addresses 
him (page 140) :— 


“Who is the head of your trade, pray? I 
desire you will repeat to me if he has summoned 
" your understrappers for the purpose of making the 
necessary explanation.’ 

“My lord,’ replied Buxoo, ‘ you are pleased to 
be facetious. Understrappers, indeed. And who is 
the head of my trade? Surely, my lord, your 
own barber must be considered the king of strap- 
pers. 

“* Ay, Buxoo, I dare say your wife thought so 
= you chastised her for presenting your peti- 

ion. 


Lord Stanley writes an introductory pre- 
face to these volumes, for what reason is not 
very clear. From him we learn that Mr. 
Hockley died in 1860, and we cannot, there- 
fore, hold him responsible for the ortho- 
graphy of Oriental names which we find in 
these ‘tales. Mr. Hockley, or rather his 
present editor, whoever he may be, retains 
such old forms of spelling as “ Bahander,” 
“hakeem,” “Cotwall,” etc. Butthen we meet 
occasionally with an orthography which is 
as appalling as is old Purchas’ rendering of 
“Murtaza Ali,” by “Mortis Haly,” or that 
which we find in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
in the account of the tragedy of the Black 
Hole at Calcutta, where “ Suraj-ud-dowleh ” 





is anglicised into Sir Roger Dowley ! What 
in the name of transliteration does Mr. 
Hockley mean by the form “ Mhamud-a- 
baugh”? It looks primd facie more like 
Irish than either Arabic or Persian. When 
the present editor has been careful to 
give us Oriental words according to the 
modern spelling, such as “Hinds,” “ Teh- 
ran,” especially also as he has taken the 
trouble to give foot-notes of the meanings of 
some of the words and phrases, besides no- 
tices on manners and customs—it is surely 
not extravagant to complain of such gross 
blunders on the part either of printer or 
editor as evinced by the spelling of such 
words, for instance, as “ Had-gar” for 
“eedgah,”’ or, better, “Idgah.” 

Mr. Hockley has with doubtful propriety 
copied Morier in giving to some of his cha- 
racters names which in the original would 
be comic. Thus we have Hakeem Nahil 
and Hakeem Jehil, also Casee Ahmak, in 
imitation of Haji Baba’s protector, Mirza 
Ahmak, in that worthy’s very admirable 
biography. Why Mr. Hockley should name 
one of his ladies “ Fareebkhash,” and give 
the same appellation to the master of the 
good ship Futteh Mubarak, we cannot pre- 
tend to say, unless, indeed, men made ship- 
wreck with the one as much as under the 
guidance of the other. 

Regarding the stories themselves, the 
best of the seven is; we think, that related 
by the head of the butchers. The por- 
traiture of Adeeb Khan, the schoolmaster, 
surrounded by his scholars, is capitally 
drawn :— 


“The school, which was held in the wide 
verandah of the preceptor’s house, was well filled 
with boys, whose loud and boisterous repetition 
of sentences, given out by the master, almost 
stunned the mother of Ashuk. At the upper end 
of the verandah, on the ground covered with a 
square mat, squatted Adeeb Khan, wearing a 
small keemcab skull-cap, with his coat open in 
front and trousers not over clean, holding in his 
hand a rattan, without which, I believe, no school 
was ever known to flourish. The heat of the day, 
together with the:assembly of little urchins around 
their teacher, apparently much oppressed the inde- 
fatigable man, who from time to time fanned him- 
self with the leaves of a book, repeatedly applying 
— tail of his coat (alkolak) to his perspiring 

row.” 


Again we have the miserly father of 
“Khair Nyat,;’ the heroine in the same story, 
drawn with much truth. ‘“ Hurrees-al-Al- 
ghar” is a character frequently met with in 
the East. 


“ At this moment a voice from without the gate 
eried, ‘ Tél, Tél!’ (oil). 

“¢Ah!’ cried Hurrees-al-Alghar, ‘there comes 
another fellow to add to my ruin.’ He was about 
to send him away when his daughter Khair Nyat 
came from the house saying, ‘ Father, there is the 
oilman ; we want a fresh supply.’ 

“*Oil again. Why, had you not three pice- 
worth yesterday ?’ 

“Yes, father, but it is consumed.’ 

“*Consumed! How?’ 

“¢T was unwell last night and kept my lamp 
burning.’ 

“«* Was there ever such waste and extravagance! 
Burned a light because you were sick! Could you 
not be ill in the dark. However,’ said he, ‘ buy 
as much as one pice will fetch, and mind and 
don’t waste it.’ Saying which, he reluctantly 
pulled from his girdle a small bag, from which he 





extracted the money, which having twirled about 
between his finger and thumb for at least a 
minute, he gave to his very extravagant child, 
repeating his admonition of caution and frugality.” 
It is chiefly on the merits of such delinea- 
tions of character that this work is of any 
value. BeresrorD Lovett. 








Documents relating to the Times of the 
Interim. [Briefe und Akten zur 
Geschichte des Sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
mit besonderer Riicksicht auf Bayerns 
Fiirstenhaus.” Erster Band: “ Beitrage 
zur Reichsgeschichte 1546-1551.” Bear- 
beitet von August von Druffel. (Miinchen: 
Riegersche Universitats-Buchhandlung, 
1873.) ] 


Tuts book belongs to that very important 
series of works which has been called into 
existence by the Historical Committee con- 
nected with the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Munich. Strong motives have induced 
its members to undertake the publication of 
documents relating to German history from 
1550 to 1650, chiefly taken from the cor- 
respondence of the House of Wittelsbach. 
It was resolved to divide the unwieldy mass 
of material, and to take it in hand in detail. 
After publication of the valuable standard 
works of Kluckhohn, the Briéfe Friedrichs 
des Frommen, Ourfiirsten von der Pfalz (2 
Bande, Braunschweig, 1868-72) ; and Ritter, 
Briefe und Akten zur Geschichte des Dreissig- 
jahrigen Krieges, &c., Band I., “Die Griindung 
der Union, 1598-1608” (Miinchen, 1870),* 
Herr von Drnffel is now commencing the 
first section of the work. 

His task is not an easy one. 
collection of materials so widely scattered is 
a wearisome task, and a rare knowledge and 
sagacity is needed to sift them, that is, to 
separate what is useless from what is really 
important, and to exclude everything which 
is already accessible in print. 

Herr von Drnuffel has executed both parts 
of his task singularly well, and no one who 
has read with attention this volume of little 
less than 900 pages will hesitate to congra- 
tulate him on his diligence, his accuracy, and 
the extent of his knowledge. In his collec- 
tion of materials, in which he has been 
assisted by Von Léher and Cornelius, he has 
been chiefly dependent on the contents of the 
Archives at Munich, with respect to which 
there are some very instructive remarks in 
the preface (p. vi-ix.). Of German archives 
that of Dresden is especially valuable on 
account of the explanation it affords of the 
policy of the Elector Maurice of Saxony. 
The invaluable records in Vienna, consisting 
of the correspondence of royal personages, 
accounts of embassies, &c., threw new light 
upon the policy of the emperors, r 
which have been liberally thrown open to 
students ever since the superintendence of 
the records has passed into the hands of Herr 
von Arneth. To complete these collections we 
have the documents existing at Stuttgart, 
Cassel (Marburg), Innspruck and Brus- 
sels, and, above all, those volumes of the 
Simancas archives which were taken to Paris 
by Napoleon I., and which still remain in that 
city. In Paris the editor had excellent op- 
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portunities of gathering information concern- 
ing the German affairs of his period out of 
French documents ; and he was so fortunate 
as to be able amply to avail himself of the 
despatches of the French ambassadors to 
the Imperial court, and those of French 
cardinals and ambassadors from Rome 
(Guise, Ferrara, Du Bellay). It was so 
much the more provoking that the treasures 
of the Vatican archives remained withholden 
from this as from other historical works, 
though something was to be gleaned from 
the collection of the Vettori MSS. in the 
State Library of Munich, and from three 
volumes in the Munich State Archives, con- 
sisting of instructions and reports of the 
Papal nuncios. 

Somewhat more rigour might, perhaps, 
here and there have been exercised in the 
work of selection, though it may be hard to 
the learned to omit notice of any new dis- 
covery. Altogether apart from the records 
which this volume contains, a special value 
is imparted to it by the commentary 
with which the editor has accompanied the 
greater portion of it. Whether the subject 
treated of be the choice of a bishop at 
Chur, or the plundering of a cloister at 
Brunswick, or the explanation of the terri- 
torial circumstances of Italy, or the ramifi- 
cations of French politics, the excellent 
elucidations of the editor never fail the 
reader. Only here and there do a few cor- 
rections apply to the author of the Deutsche 
Geschichte im Zeitalterder Reformation. Much 
more room for sharp criticism presented it- 
self in the work of Maurenbrecher, entitled 
Charles V. and the German Protestants, 154.5- 
1555, while additions and improvements are 
added to the Briefe aus Paris of Raumer, 
rg to Der Fiirstenbund und Carl V. of Voigt, 


Concerning the charge made by Herr. 


Druffel (p. 677) against am essay of mine 
(“Heinrich VIII. und der Schmalkaldische 
Bund,” in Forschungen z. Deutsch. Gesch. x.), 
I will add only a few words. I had no 
intention of founding upon the document 
printed in Déllinger’s Beitriige, &c., i. 22 et 
seqg., and extracted by Ranke (Englische 
Geschichte, i. 203), the assertion, that at the 
beginning of 1540 the politics of France and 
the Emperor were momentarily approaching 
one another, with the object of combating 
heretics, so as to include England in the 
impending danger. But I may cite Ranke 
(Geschichte Deutschlands im: Zeitalter der Re- 
Jormation, iv. p. 126), where the words “ the 
apostates from our holy creed” comprise 
Henry VIII., as well as Ranke’s own words 
loc. cit., p. 130, with which I entirely agree. 

What then are the principal points illus- 
trated by this rich collection? Herr von 
Druffel has done well in taking as his start- 
mg point the year 1546, which marks so 
mportant a crisis in German history. The 
personality of Charles V. and the prepara- 
tions for the Smalkaldic war thus come 
into the foreground in the beginning of this 
volume. His circumspection towards Maurice 
of Saxony in the year 1546 appears conspicu- 
ously in No.57, October13, 1546. He will not 
make him an elector until he has proved his 
fidelity in war, and “et veoir comme ledit 
duc Mauris se conduyra en l’emprinse con- 
tre le dit Saxen.” The preliminaries of the 


, 





Smalkaldic war, and the military plans of 
the Duke William of Bavaria, who for a 
long time contrived to maintain a neutral 
position between the contending powers, 
occupy an important place in the story. 
On the Protestant side is remarkable simul- 
taneously the trouble of bringing about a 
marriage between the Crown Prince of 
Saxony and a Princess of Ferrara, compli- 
cated with the endeavours of Prince Chris- 
topher of Wiirtemberg to associate the 
Dauphin with the Smalkaldic League, of 
whieh Stiilin formerly gave a short account 
(Wirtembergische Geschichte, vol. iv. 431). 
Hardly any question arising from the history 
of the Smalkaldic war has been so much 
discussed as that of the imprisonment of 
Philip of Hesse. We know in how much 
darkness this question is involved, and how 
often the judgments of historians have varied 
in imputing blame im this matter. In the 
present work much is said about it. 
Specially noteworthy is the letter of Charles 
to Ferdinand (No. 106, formerly printed by 
Buchholtz in an incomplete form), as well as 
Nos. 474, 657, 683. No one can doubt that 
the Elector Maurice at least must have 
plainly perceived how little security there. 
was for the Landgrave in the words of the 
Emperor. The Bishop of Arras evaded 
every enquiry whether the Emperor would 
give his hand to the Landgrave after he 
had demanded pardon, and the fact of his 
causing this enquiry to be made shows what 
weight he attached to this formality. On 
the other hand, it appears to me also certain 
that the Emperor, while he evaded any dis- 
tinct explanation as to the duration of the 
imprisonment, wished to avoid binding him- 
self, and desired to lull the interceding 
princes into a false security by vague de- 
clarations of his gracious intentions for the 
future. 

In the period immediately following the 
war of Smalkald, nothing in the present 
volume is of such interest as the transactions 
in the Diet of Augsburg, which were of 
equal importance in a religious and a politi- 
cal point of view. All the political projects 
which at that time stirred the mind of the 
Emperor were discussed, in particular the 
project to procure the succession to the im- 
perial dignity for his son Philip, which led 
to a whole series of negotiations among the 
members of the Imperial house. No. 678 is 
especially noteworthy in this connexion, as it 
abounds in interesting historical and _poli- 
tical reflections. Among religious matters, 
as we might have expected, the “ Augsburg 
Interim” is conspicuous. We know what 
ill success attended the experiment of provi- 
sionally ordering matters connected with re- 
ligion absolutely by the Emperor’s authority. 
The Catholics did not hold themselves bound 
by the “ Interim,” and it met with much op- 
position among Protestants. Accounts came 
in from many quarters, telling how little the 
“Interim ” was observed, and what contempt 
and animosity it encountered among the 
people (p. 229: “ Quotidie novi libelli provo- 
lant contra ordinationem, quibus non minus 
seditio incenditur quam secta defenditur,” 
etc.; pp. 187, 205, 708, 734, &c.). At the 
same time the complaints of Spanish pride, 
haughtiness and:outrages increased (p. 477). 
Above all, the stand made by the town of 





Magdeburg against the Emperor, the pro- 
gress of the siege of this “citadel of God,” 
and the military and still more weighty poli- 
tical consequences which this event entailed, 
are heard of again and again almost from 
one end of the volume to the other. But 
simultaneously the great questions of foreign 
policy exerted their influence. The relaxation 
of the bond between the Emperor and Pope 
Paul IIL. comes out with constantly increas- 
ing clearness. It was caused by the efforts of 
the Pope to extend his domestic power in 
Italy, and to remove the Council from Trent 
to Bologna. The intrigues of French policy, 
and especially the history of the conclave 
which was opened after the death of Paul 
IIL, as well as the election and beginning of 
the reign of Julius III., are clearly discern- 
ible in the records themselves. And while 
we linger for a moment over the history 
of the conflict between the co and the 
Farnesi, who were protected by France, our 
attention is at once arrested by the re- 
opening of the Council at Trent, of which 
many accounts are communicated. One of 
the weightiest questions was how Maurice 
would comport himself towards the Coun- 
cil. Maurice meanwhile tried to gain time, 
and took as a pretext the question of the 
“safe conduct.” Even on this ground— 
as Druffel (p. 844) shows, in opposition to 
Ranke—he was able to prevent the theo- 
logians of Saxony, Wiirtemberg, and Strass- 
burg from composing a universal confession 
of faith such as they might have offered to 
the Council. 

For Maurice had already so far prospered 
in the secret planning of his ambitious 
schemes, that the moment of breaking with 
the Emperor and laying aside the mask drew 
near. The newly-disclosed records enable 
us to gain a deeper insight into the perplexed 
game of political intrigues of those days, ~ 
which Cornelius has lately endeavoured to 
sketch in several valuable works, confirmed 
by the documents which are printed here 
in extenso. Presently the charge of carry- 
ing out the ban against Magdeburg gave 
Maurice the best opportunity of bringing 
about a decisive struggle, and at the 
same time of keeping the Emperor in the 
delusion that he might continue to reckon 
on his fidelity. Vain were the warnings 
which came to the Emperor from the Queen 
Maria, from his brother Ferdinand, from the 
faithful Lazarus Schwendi, who anxiously 
tracked the steps of Maurice (Nos. 643, 801, 
etc.). He persisted in his incredible blind- 
ness, and, notwithstanding the advice of 


Granvella, who had at last become sus- 
picious, went to Innspruck, where ruin over- 
took him. Meanwhile Maurice, while he 
went to work on all sides with diplomatic 


cunning, had leagued himsclf with the 
German princes, among whom an alliance 
against Charles V. already existed, and at 
the same time further advanced his negotia- 
tions with France. ALrREeD STERN. 





The Maid of Killeena and other Stories. By 
William Black. (London: Macmillan 
Co., 1874.) 


Ir is doubtful whether there be at the pre- 
sent time any greater proof of courage and 
self-denial than the writing of a good novel, 
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For, in the first place, any person who com- 
mits this deed must be well aware that, as 
a rule, the people who are able to appreciate 
his work will not read it, and that the people 
who do read it will not be at all grateful to 
him for his trouble, being usually incapable 
of discerning good work from bad. And, in 
the second place, the chance which even a 
good novel has of living, of being read more 
than once, and, in short, of taking rank as 
literature, and not journey-work, is infinitesi- 
mally small. The mass of published novels 
is so’ enormous, and the axiom that novels 
are to be read and thrown aside is so gene- 
rally accepted, that even really good and 
distinguished works are apt to be swamped 
in the torrent of contemporary trash, with- 
out reaching their natural home, the book- 
shelves of persons who really read. A 
poet or an historian will probably not be read, 
but he will be remembered ; the novelist has 
the much more ignoble and unsatisfactory 
fate of being probably read and certainly 
forgotten. 

Nevertheless there are still people here and 
there (a faithful, or it may be foolish, few, 
among whom we are content to rank our- 
selves), who think of the novel as of a 
possible and legitimate form of literature, 
and who are grateful to the rare artist who, 
now and then, has intelligence and self- 
respect a to take the same view of his 
profession. It is unnecessary to say that 
Mr. Black is such an artist, and that he is 
probably the most considerable of the class 
now living and writing. If we were asked 
to specify his merits, we should say that he 
has, of all novel writers of the present day, 
the clearest and justest conception of what a 
novel should be, and that his hand is surer 
than that of any other writer in combining 
the four constituent elements of plot, charac- 
ter, description, and dialogue. Many novel- 
ists of great special power ruin the general 
effect of their work by giving that power too 
much rein, and Mr. Black himself has been 
charged, we think unjustly, with committing 
this fault in regard to description. But in 
other points he is singularly irreproachable. 
He has, we perceive with thankful gladness, 
no moral purpose whatever ; indeed, we 
should doubt his having any principles at 
all. He never shoots sententious generali- 
ties at us in the manner of some writers, 
whose works one feels inclined to print with 
blank spaces, filled in with ‘‘ Here applaud,” 
or “This is a fine thing,” in italics. He 
does not mistake a novel for a sermon, or a 
piece of polemic, or a drama, or a poem. 
And if it be true that he has never yet pro- 
duced what can properly be called a master- 
piece, it is equally true that there is no one 
from whom a masterpiece, some time or 
other, can be so confidently expected. 

The present volume, however, does not con- 
tain—and indeed has no pretensions to contain 
—any such masterpiece, though it illustrates 
very well the merits we have mentioned. It 
is simply a collection of studies and sketches, 
generally graceful, but always slight. Of these 
sketches, “ A Fight fora Wife” is amusing 
and pleasantly written, but rather burlesque, 
and even improbably burlesque. ‘“ Queen 
Tita’s Wager ”’ has not this drawback, and is 
very perfect in its quiet kind. But the “‘ True 
Legend of a Billiard Club ” is very much the 


best of the three, and could scarcely have 
been better. Perhaps the only fault to be 
found with these is the echo not only of 
the manner, but also of the mannerisms, of 
Thackeray. Mr. Black could hardly have 
chosen a better model, but he might have 
imitated more wisely. “This young person,” 
“this small and gentle creature,” and so 
forth, are dangerous phrases if used too 
freely, and even from the master we had 
them, if it were possible, a little too often. 
The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton were 
not improved by this sort of thing, and it 
would be a great pity if the mannerism 
became stereotyped. : 

But the Maid of Killeena is quite Mr. 
Black’s own. The hero is something like 
the hero of the finest of the tales in the 
Earthly Paradise— 

“A loiterer in the spring-tide sun, 

A do-nought by the fireside 

From end to end of winter-tide, 

And wont in summer heats to go 

About the garden to and fro, 

Plucking the flowers from bough and stalk, 

And muttering oft amid his walk 

Old rhymes that few men understood.” 
Being as he is a Hebridean Scot, the ratural 
end of this sort of thing is that he should be 
sent by his good-natured, if less gifted 
brethren to Glasgow, that so he may obtain 
the position of dominie. The attainment of 
this eminence, the consequent success of his 
love for the Maid of Killeena, and what 
thereafter befell, Mr. Black has drawn as 
few but he can draw. There is very little, 
hardly any, parade of scenery, but the sur- 
roundings are indicated with excellent skill, 
and Ailasa Macdonald, the heroine, is at 
least as charming as Mr. Black’s heroines 
always are, perhaps more charming than any 
of them since Coquette. In short, the stories 
'are, with hardly an exception, very ex- 
| cellent parerga for aman of genius. Let us 
| hope that Mr. Black will give us the ergon 
| at his next appearance. 
GrorGe SAINTSBURY. 











MINOR HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


King and Commonwealth ; A History of the Great 
Rebellion, by B. Meriton Cordery and J. Surtees 
Phillpotts (Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday), is a use- 
ful and readable account of the period from the 
calling of the Long Parliament to the Restoration 
of Charles II., with preliminary chapters on the 
—s history of the times of the first two Stuart 

ings. The view taken of political questions is in 
the main that taken by Mr. Forster, and those who 
think that Mr. Forster’s views must be subjected 
to considerable modifications can hardly expect to 
see those modifications as yet adopted in a book 
prepared for popular or scholastic use. Though 
the references given are often too vague, the ac- 
cessible materials appear to have been diligently 
consulted, and the maps of the battle-fields con- 
siderably enhance the value of the book. Mr. 
Phillpotts states that he hopes that allowance 
may be made for errors, on the ground that “the 
fact that the Stuart period has been set for the 
Oxford and Cambridge certificate examinations of 
this year, has made it necessary to print off the 
book for immediate use.” Those who are prepar- 
ing for these examinations may be fairly con- 
ee pom on the assistance thus offered to them. 

ut it may be pointed out for their benefit that 
the omission to state in the account given of the 
New Impositions at p. 15, that the original duty 
on currants had been imposed by Elizabeth with- 
out consent of Parliament, throws the onus of the 








charge of illegality unduly on James, an unfairness 
which is insveneed: by the subnequenh demiisien to 
state that his action was sustained by the Court 
of Exchequer. Further on we have in a note to 
p- 30 an ingenious explanation of the difficulty of 
the light incidence of a subsidy which was nomi- 
nally an income tax of four shillings in the pound. 
The subsidy, say the authors, was levied, not on 
a valuation made in the reign of Charles I., but on 
a valuation made in the reign of Edward III. 
Are they not thinking of fifteenths? For their 
explanation seems to be overthrown by the clause 
in the Subsidy Acts which directs the Commis- 
sioners to “enquire of the value of the substance 
after the usual manner . . . . without respect of 
any former taxation.” 

The key to Charles’s later constitutional posi- 
tion is to be found in a better understanding of 
the events of the session of 1629 than the writers 
of this book can be expected to arrive at. But 
there is one document not even mentioned in their 
work which is indispensable to a fair historical 
conception of these events. Let them open the 
Book of Common Prayer and, reading the Decla- 
ration prefixed to the Articles, remember that it 
contains the policy, as opposed to the Commons’ 
policy of pure suppression of unpopular opinion, 
upon which Charles met his Parliament. It is 
easy to find objections to the policy thus shadowed 
forth, but it at least should have enabled the 
authors to understand, better than they seem to 
have done (p. 387), how it was that Wentworth 
came to throw himself unreservedly on the King’s 
side; though even this would perhaps be of little 
avail until the old, and, it must be acknowledged, 
universally believed absurdities about the Petition 
of Right being treated as a dead letter in the 
spring of 1629, are satisfactorily exploded. 


Mr. A. CursiLt’s pamphlet, Petition of Right; 
an Inquiry into its History and Nature, is an his- 
torical investigation into the modes in which the 
subject obtained redress under the Plantagenet 
Kings, when wronged by the Sovereign or his 
ministers. Holding it to be advisable that the 
State of the present day should be liable to a 
greater extent than is now the case to make 
recompense for damages done to individuals, he 
argues that to proceed in this course would be in 
accordance with the spirit of the earlier law. 
For the greater part of the reign of Henry III., he 
contends, the King was liable to be summoned to 
submit his case gong own courts, the — of 
approaching him a petition of right being 
re et sa” PR as ed Edvard I., or by his father 
at the close of his reign when he was acting under 
Edward’s influence. But even then “the word 
petitio did not mean, and was not understood by 
the ancient lawyers to mean, a prayer.” It was 
rather a demand that right might be done to 
which the King was bound—gquasi a lege compulsus, 
according to Bracton—to listen, and to do justice 
to the person wronged. 


The Life of Otto von Guericke (Magdeburg: 
Baensch), an tomanaes of the air-pump, written 


‘by the late Herr Hoffmann, has been edited 


by Dr. J. O. my As a citizen of Magde- 
burg who took a leading part in the politics of 
the place from the days preceding the sack by 
Tilly’s army to the days when the city was incor- 
orated with the dominions of the Elector of 

andenburg, Guericke lived to take part both in 
the events which led to the dissolution of the 
political union of his fatherland, and in that 
union with the House of Brandenburg which was 
afterwards to lay the foundation of the modern 
unity of Germany. 


THE author of The House of Stuart (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge) resembles 
those artists who try to paint before they learn to 
draw. He contrives to make himself interesting 
enough to satisfy the young people for whom the 
book is intended. But a writer who thinks that 
James I. sent volunteers to Holland “to assist 
Prince Maurice, the son of the Elector and of 
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Elizabeth of land,” and that these “ were 
speedily followed by 12,000 more commanded by 
Lord field,” must excuse us for expressing an 
inion that his book is likely to be more amusing 
than instructive. 
Dr. A. FournNIeR, in his Abt Johann von Viktring 
lin), has instituted a searching enquiry into 
e text and historical authority of the Liber 
Certarum Historiarum, a book of considerable 
authority for Austrian and Carinthian history in 
the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of 
the fourteenth centuries. 


Dr. Leonarp Scumitz’s History of Greece for 
Junior Classes, in Collins’ School Series (Collins, 
1875), gives little boys the whole history, from 
the mythical period to the accession of the present 
king, in 193 small pages. The work of compres- 
sion is effected by the abandonment of any attempt 
to interest the youthful reader. If boys can 
induced to study it, they will doubtless know a 

deal about the skeleton of Greek history. 
ut we suspect that if Dr. Schmitz attempts to 
bring them up to their work, he will have to use 
the means which Xerxes employed to induce his 
Asiatics to fight the Spartans at Thermopylae. 
Another book of the same series, Mr. Dawe’s 
Landmarks of General History in the Christian 
Era, attempts a still more difficult task. But the 
result is hardly sufficiently satisfactory to give the 
writer a claim to challenge the possession of a 
field which has recently been occupied by Mr. 
Freeman’s General Sketch of European History. 


Alfred Dove, die Doppelchronik von Reggio 
und die Quellen Salimbenes. 8vo. (Leipzig.) 
Of all the Italian chroniclers of the thirteenth 
century, Fra Salimbene de Adamo, a citizen of 
Parma, who in 1238 cntered the Franciscan or 
Minorite order, and lived at Reggio after 1281, is 
perhaps the most important, and certainly the 
most interesting. His chronicle, which bears 
throughout a subjective character, and of which 
so much as has been preserved relates to the years 
1167-1287, is important not only on account of the 
facts which it recounts, but still more from the 
reer gd in which the author relates them. 

dof a rich experience of the world and 
knowledge of mankind, and casting his eyes freely 
upon the manifold phenomena of life—we have, 
for example, no better source of information for 
the fashions and costumes of the thirteenth cen- 
tury—this monk, in his quiet cloister, follows with 
a lively interest and a quick understanding the 
changes and chances of that important historical 
drama which has been enacted during his lifetime, 
and accompanies his account of them with most 
valuable expressions of opinion, which allow us to 
see clearly into the spirit of the writer, and of 
the order to which he belongs. 

Important as Salimbene’s work is, nothing has 
hitherto been done for its critical elucidation; nor 
have we hitherto had any satisfactory information 
on the relation between Salimbene’s work and the 
other chronicles of Reggio. This investigation has 
at last been made by Herr Dove, and a satisfactory 
solution of most of the existing difficulties has 
been arrived at, although there may still remain 
some doubts on points of minor consequence. 
His work is one of the greatest interest and 
merit. At its close he intimates the possibility 
that he may proceed to a critical edition of Salim- 
bene, of which there is great need, after the de- 
fective edition of the Parmesan Affé. So it is to 
be hoped that the learned and clear-sighted author 
of the present work will keep his promise as soon 
as possible. 


Beitriige zur Geschichte der Kreuzziige. Von 
Reinhold Réhricht. 1. Band. (Berlin.) Dr. 
Réhricht’s book, ‘which we announced some 


time in these , has now a d. The 
first volume is divided into three different parts. 


The first part contains a revised and improved 
edition of a treatise formerly published by Dr. 
Robricht, on the Crusade during the reign of 

erick II., in 1228; the second gives an ac- 





count of the battles between Saladin and the 
Christians in 1187 and 1188. In both is to 
be recognised a diligent and careful study of 
the Arabian sources of information, which in 
the earlier accounts of these battles were not 
sufficiently made use of. The third part is par- 
ticularly ~~ eo for students of the Oriental 
1 t contains the fragments of a trans- 
lation of the work of Kamal-ad-dén, Die Sahne 
der Geschichte Halebs, “The Oream of the History 
of Haleb,” which until now have remained un- 
rinted. The translation is said to have been done 
y Silvestre de Sacy, the greatest Oriental 
scholar of France, and indeed of his time. It is to 
be found in manuscript in the library at Berlin. 
De Sacy’s extracts from the work extend from the 
year 1095 to 1174, and are of the greatest value for 
the history of the Crusades during that period, 
and therefore we are assured that everyone will 
feel that all thanks are due to Dr. Réhricht for 
opening up such a source of information to us. 
Ep1ror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Rosert Brownrne’s new poem, entitled 
Aristophanes’ Apology, is now in the printer's 
hands, and will very soon be issued by his pub- 
lishers, Smith, Elder and Co. 


Under the title of The Royal North Gloucester, 
Mr. W. J. Cripps, a captain in that regiment of 
the Militia, has just published an account of the 
regiment from the date of its formation down to 
the year 1872. In the introductory chapters some 
interesting notes are given on the early history of 
the establishment of the English Militia derived 
from the public records and other authentic 
sources ; beside these notes, Mr. Cripps’s remarks 
on the relation of the Militia to the regular army, as 
contained in the concluding chapter, make an other- 
wise local subject of interest to the general reader. 
Two curious woodcuts from the British Museum 
Library, representing Militia~men in the time of 
George II., are added as illustrations. 

WE understand that Mr. J. A. Symonds is 
engaged in printing the first part of a book to be 
called The Renaissance in Italy, and that this 
volume will shortly be published by Messrs. Smith 
and Elder. His object is to set forth some con- 
ditions, social and political, of the Italian states in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. This sec- 
tion of the work will in course of time be followed 
by a review of Italian art, scholarship, and litera- 
ture during the Renaissance. 


THE second volume of Mr. Macleod’s Principles 
of pelea Philosophy will be published next 
week, 

BesIpE the primers of literature and history in 
Mr. J. R. Green’s series that we mentioned last 
week, there is to be a primer of Greek literature 
by R. C. Jebb. 

THE Palaeographical Society has decided on 
issuing an Extra Series, consisting of facsimiles 
from Oriental MSS., the terms of subscription to 
be half-a-guinea for members of the society and 
fifteen shillings for non-members. Professor W. 
Wright, of Cambridge, has consented to under- 
take the selection of the specimens, and to super- 
intend the printing of the plates; and as soon as 
one hundred names of subscribers have been se- 
cured the preparation of the first part will be 

roceeded with. The series is intended to include 

ebrew, Samaritan, Syriac, Mandaitic, Aethiopic, 
Arabic, Persian, Armenian, Zend, and Sanskrit 
MSS. ; and perhaps, ultimately, for the sake of 
greater completeness, Phoenician, Himyaritic, and 
Indian inscriptions. Subscribers’ names will be 
received by Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, British 
Museum. 

THE Clio of December 21 (Old Style) contains a 
Greek translation by J. N. Valetta of Professor Max 
Miiller’s article on Wolf-Children, published in the 
Acapemy for November 7, 1874. Like all that M. 
Valetta writes—for instance, his translation of 





Otfried Miiller’s History of Greek Literature—this 
translation is written in a Greek entirely free from 
modern corruptions, and, but for certain construc- 
tions, not unworthy of Plutarch. 

PRo¥FEssoR ScHRADER, of Jena, the well-known 
German Assyriologist, has been elected member of 
the Royal Society of Sciences of Saxony. 


On the 8th of November last the British 
Minister was received by the Shah for the purpose 
of delivering a letter of the Prince of Wales, in 
which His Royal Highness expresses his thanks, 
and the great delight he felt at receiving it, for 
the present of ‘the Shah's Diary of his aw to 
Europe. The Gazette says that His Royal Highness 
writes in his letter “ that English translators have 
translated the book into English.” Another para- 
graph in this Gazette (it is of November 16 last) 
mentions that the French Minister had an audi- 
ence and presented to the Shah the thanks of 
Marshal MacMahon for the Diary, which the 
Shah had sent as a souvenir. For some time past 
the last article of the Gazette has always been a 
chapter or so of the wonderful adventures of “ the 
Swiss Robinson,” translated from the French by . 
the editor of the paper, the Sania-ud-dowleh. 


In our last number (p. 53 col. b) a misprint oc- 
curred in reference to the “Foreign Enlistment 
Act” of 1819, for which 1829 was accidentally 
printed. 

Tue following Parliamentary papers have lately 
been published :—Appendix to Reports on Vienna 
Exhibition, Maps and Plans (price 6s.); South 
Australia: Report of Commission on Intestacy, 
Real Property and Testamentary Causes Acts 
(price 1s. 10d.) ; Report of H.M. Consul-General 
in Siam (price 1d.) ; Commercial Reports of H.M. 
Consuls in Japan, 1873 (price 8d.) ; Statistical 
Abstract relating to British India, from 1864 to 
1873 (price 5d.), &e. 


Tue German papers announce that the distin- 
guished African explorer, Dr. Georg Schweinfurth, 
has beenappointed by the Khedive General Director 
ofall the large collections, museums, and otherscien- 
tific institutions of Cairo. He is to leave Berlin in 
February to enter upon his new duties in the 
Egyptian capital, where another eminent German, 
Professor Brugsch of Heidelberg, has for more 
than two years occupied the honourable position 
of State Historiographer to the Viceroy. 

Tue Rivista Europea for this month notices 
the discovery of some interesting papers in the 
criminal archives at Rome, lately opened up by 
the Italian government. Among others there is 
an inventory of the personal possessions of Michel 
Angelo at his death, containing a list of his un- 
finished statues and cartoons. It is hoped that 
the publication of this will be a feature in the 
approaching centenary of Michel Angelo. There 
are also mentioned as discovered the process, against 
the Caraffas and the enquiry into the poisoning of 
Cardinal Ippolito de Medici. These records were 
found in great disorder, many of them lying on the 
pavement and almost ruined by the damp, This 
neglect has probably saved them from being made 
away with by the Papal Government. 

In the same journal Signor Attilio Hortis, by a 
new reading of a passage in Petrarch, clears him 
from the imputation of jealousy towards Dante, 
and a desire to depreciate his character. Petrarch 
(Rerum Memorandarum lib. ii. cap. 3) is the 
authority for the story about Dante's surliness at 
the court of Can Grande. The passage as printed 
in all the editions of Petrarch runs: “ Dantes .. . 
vir vulgari eloquio clarissimus fuit, sed mortbus 
parum per contumaciam, et oratione liberior quam 
delicatis ac studiosis aetatis nostrae principum 
auribus atque oculis acceptum foret.” From an 
examination of the MSS. in the Laurentian 
Library at Florence, especially of one which is 
supposed to be by the hand of Candido Decembrio, 
Signor Hortis establishes the true reading of the 
words italicised to be, “sed moribus parumper 
contumacior,” and also “ fastidiosis” for “ studio- 
sis.” In this way the passage is a reflection on 
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Can Grande rather than on Dante. Signor Hortis 
also publishes for the first time a Latin poem in 
honour of Dante attributed to Petrarch, existing 
in the Archivio di Stato at Florence. 


From Triibner’s Oriental Literary Record we 
take the following items: Mr. Robert B. Shaw, 
Tier Majesty’s Resident at Kashghar, is printing, 
under the sanction of the Indian Government, 
a sketch of the grammar of Eastern Turki as 
spoken in Kashghar and. Yarkand, together with 
a vocabulary containing about three thousand 
words aiid some prose examples, being extracts 
from an old Turki book, obtained from one of the 
Mussulman shrines near Kashghar. This book 
professes to give the history of the introduction 
of Islam into Kashgharia in the tenth century of 
our era, and of the lives and wars of the early 
Muhammadan kings of that country before the 
time of Changiz-Khan. 


Mr. Burnett has been engaged on a large 
manual of South Indian Palaeography. Fourteen 
lates are finished, and the book will be completed 
im 1875. It will be a quarto with about one hun- 
dred pages of text, and twenty illustrations. 


A Dictionnaire et Grammaire de la Langue Cris, 
ar le Rév. Pére Albert Lacombe, has been pub- 
ished at Montreal. 


Messrs. TRUBNER AND Co. will shortly publish 
The Romantic History of Sakya Buddha, trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit into Chinese by Djnanakuta 
(A.D. 600), and from the Chinese into English by 
the Rev. Samuel Beal. The same firm has in the 
press A Practical Handbook: of the Uriya or Odtyd 
Language, by T. J. Maltby, of the Madras Civil 
Service. They also announce, as in preparation, 
The Geographical Dictionary of Abu Obeid El- 
Bekri, the text carefully collated with the Leyden, 
Cambridge, Milan, and British Museum codices, 
and edited by F. Wiistenfeld, Professor of Arabic 
at the University of Gittingen; The Poems of 
Hafiz of Shirdz, translated from the Persian by 
Herman Bicknell, and illustrated by J. R. Herbert, 
R.A.; and a second edition, revised and enlarged, 
of Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar of Dra- 
vidian or South Indian Family of Languages. 


D. Francisco DE CARDENAS contributes to the 
Revista de Espaiia some papers on the ancient Span- 
ish taxes considered as the result of territorial lord- 
ship. The details respecting the diezmo or tithe 
show that in its origin it was purely civil, paid 
directly to the lord of the soil as rent, to the 
Caliph as tribute, and afterwards to the king or 
Christian chief. The churches were not originally 
supported by a taxed tenth of the substance of 
the faithful, but by voluntary ofcrings. The plan 
does not seem to have worked badiy, as we are 
told that the second council of Braga condemned 
the custom of speculative church-building, in 
which religion was farmed by persons who built 
the fabrics, paid the clergy, and pocketed the pro- 
ceeds of the offerings. 


Dr. Kari Gorprkr, of Gittingen, has been dis- 
cussing in a recent number of the Allgemeine 
Zeitung the long mooted question whether Shak- 
spere’s Sonnets were addressed to a man or a 
woman. He regards the hypothesis of their having 
been written to Lord Southampton as utterly un- 
tenable, and attempts to show that probability and 
almost every consideration that can be brought to 
bear on the question, favour the assumption that 
Anne Hathaway, the much maligned wife of the 
poet, is the “friend and love” to whom he has 
addressed his impassioned verses. 


Tue Christiania correspondent of the same 
journal states that a sealed packet had been de- 
posited some years ago in the Norwegian State 
Archives by the late Professor P. A. Munch, with 
directions that it was not to be opened till after 
the death of Father Theiner, the German librarian 
of the Vatican, lest the publication of the docu- 
ments which it enclosed should bring upon that 
great scholar the displeasure of the Papal Govern- 





ment, in whose service he was. It is rumoured 
that this packet contains a re of numerous 
highly interesting historical and literary treasures 
in the Vatican Library, which the Norwegian pro- 
fessor had been enabled by the permission of 
Father Theiner to examine and describe. It is 
proposed at the next meeting of the Storthing to 
ask for a grant to defray the cost of publishing 
these documents, togethe: with the collected works 
of Professor P. A. Munch, which, in accordance 
with a previous resolution of the Chambers, are 
to be printed at the expense of the State, under 
the editorship of Dr. Storm. 


Srvce the appearance of our note on the cen- 
tenary of the art of printing which was lately 
celebrated at Valencia, our attention has been 
directed to a notice, which was contained in a re- 
cent number of the Allgemeine Zeitung, of the 
contest going on at present between Valencia and 
Barcelona for the honour of having possessed the 
first printing-press ever used in Spain. It would 
appear from this report that a sharp paper war has 
been raging, since the month of June, 1874, be- 
tween Don Jose Maria Torres, Head Librarian at 
the Library of Valencia, and Don Antonio Boraful, 
the former defending the claims of his native city 
in the Bolentin-Revista del Ateneo de Valencia, 
and the latter trying to establish the pretensions 
of the more northern University city in the Re- 
vista Historico-latina. Whatever may be the real 
merits of the case, it seems certain that printed 
books were completed at very nearly the same 
date in both cities; and that the presses in use 
were under the direction of Germans, to whom 
the Spaniards were indebted for their earliest spe- 
cimens of printing. The Trobes en Lahor de 
la Verge Maria (Valencia, 1474), to which we 
referred in last week’s AcaDEMY, does not give 
the name of the printer, but it is admitted by 
Spanish scholars that there is every probability 
for assuming that this curious little work was 
printed by a German, Lambert Palmart, whose 
name, with that of a Castilian coadjutor, Alfonso 
Fernandez de Cordoba, appears on the title-page 
of a Valencian translation of the Bible, which 
was being printed between the spring of 1477 and 
that of 1478. From that time till the beginning 
of the sixteenth century a long list of Germans 
is to be found among the printers of Valencia. 
As far as has been as yet definitely proved, the 
earliest book printed at Barcelona appeared in 
1475, and bears the name of a German printer, 
“ Spindeler,” probably the same person as the 
* Squindeler ” who printed other early Spanish 
books. In 1475 a printing press was opened at 
Saragossa by a native of Flanders, who is referred 
to as “Master Matthius,” by Father Mendez in 
his Tipografia Espaiola, which .was re-edited 
and enlarged by Dionisio Hidalgo in 1861 
(Madrid). 

THE Journal Général del Imprimerie et de la 
Librairie gives some details of the additions made 
to the National Library in 1874. Among the 
MSS. are the autograph copy of the translation of 
Martial by the Marquis de Villette; a collection 
of charts and documents relating to Champagne 
and Brittany, from the twelfth century ; a Nob#li- 
atre @ Auvergne, drawn up in 1666; the copy of 
an Arabic MS. containing the Septennarit of 
Hippocrates with Galen’s Commentaries ; a copy 
of the catalogue of the chief library of Tunis; a 
collection of charters of the Seigneurs de Mayenne ; 
a collection of original letters of Huet; a fragment 
of a moral treatise in French of the fifteenth 
century; fragments of an early copy of Marco 
Polo ; and about 900 verses of Mainet, a chanson de 
geste, of which no MS. was believed to exist, and 
which is known only by an imitation in German 
verse of the thirteenth century. Mr. Ormsby Gore 
has allowed a copy to be made of his collection of 
letters of the twelfth to the fourteenth century, bear- 
ing the name of Richard of Bury,-which contains 
information bearing on the history of Guyenne in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Among 
additions to the department of Engravings are 








two volumes of p’ hs of pen and ink draw- 
ings by M. Buisson of members of the National 
Assembly, published under the title of Musée des 
Sowverains ; while the department of Proofs has 
been enriched with proofs before lstters of engray- 
ings by MM. Henriquel, Danquin, Gaillard, For- 
tuny, de Rochebrune, Maxime Lalanne and Lerat. 


Ropert CrarKE AnD Oo., Cincinnati, U.S., 
who are the authorised publishers of the Ohio 
State Reports, have notified that they will to 
the public a series of reprixts of legal classics. 
Of this series, three have already been issued : 
Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws, including the me- 
moir and analysis by D’Alembert; Zhe Doctor 
and Student, by St. Germain ; and the De Laudi- 
bus Legum Angliae, by Fortescue. Nothing more 
has been attempted than to present a faithful re- 
print of the best editions of these authors, so that 
the editorial labour required for their production 
must have been small, but the publishers have 
done their part in a most satisfactory manner. 
The price of each volume is three dollars. We 
may add that of Fortescue’s celebrated treatise, so 
often quoted from and seldom read, no edition has 
appeared in England since that of Amos in 1825, . 
of which this is a republication, so far as the 
translation and notes are concerned; and that it 
sadly needs re-editing from the standpoint of our 
present knowledge. 


In the Edinburgh Review, Mill’s Essays on Re- 
ligion are reviewed by the ghost of Soame Jenyns, 
rather more modest but asshallowas ever. There 
is a very learned article on Lusio Pilaris and Lawn 
Tennis ; the latter game, in the judgment of the 
reviewer, is too much based upon rackets, The 
article on Leonardo da Vinci is chiefly remarkable 
for the stress laid on the side of his nature which 
it would be easy to call servility. There is an 
uncritical article on Mr. Cox’s application to 
Greek History of an uncritical amalgam of Corne- 
wall Lewis and Max Miiller. A very autho- 
rised reviewer of the Life of the Prince Consort 
maintains that Sir Henry Bulwer’s wish to carry 
through the Coburg scheme, to which his own 
Court and Government were indifferent, if not 
hostile, was the occasion of the breach of faith 
on the part of the French Government. 


WE have received The Elements of Geometry 
in Eight Books, Part I., by L. J. V. Gerard 
(Longmans); Church and State; or, Christian 
Liberty, by A. Welby Pugin (Longmans); The 
Papal Encyclical and Syllabus, literally translated, 
reprinted from the Daily News (Bradbury, Agnew 
& Co.); Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea, trans. 
M. J. Teesdale, second edition (F. Norgate); 
Cennit sull’ Agricoltura della Sardegna (Cagliari : 
tip. Timon); The Dramatie Works of Willian 
Shakespeare, with: Biographical Introduction by 
H. Glassford Bell, Vol. I. (Collins). 


Tue subjoined letter from Sir Charles Lyttle- 
ton to Lord Hatton will serve to illustrate what, 
some have termed the overdrawn description by 
Macaulay of the results of Monmouth’s rebellion :— 

‘at Taunton Octobt 7t*. 85. 

“My Lord, 

I thought it unreasonable to divert you 
from y* enjoym* of a new married bed, w*" y® enter- 
tainm** of this place, w have bene nothing but com- 
plaints of y* violence of our predecessors to y* country 
in all kinds, both as to the persons as well as goods, 
such as I have scarce known practissed at any time in 
our former civill warrs & wh‘ I cannot but beleeve 
wee shall heare more of when y* Parlemt meetes, and 
of the execution of so many of y® Traitors heere, 18 at 
one lump and all q'tered, and more every day in other 
parts of y* countrey, w will be to y° number of near 
300, and most of theyr q'ters are and will be set up 
in y* tounes and highways so y* y*,countrey leokes as 
one passes allready like a shambles. You may think 
what it will be when all is done. Those who suffred 
heere were so far from deserving any pitty, at least 
most of ’em and those of y* best fashion (unlesse to 
speake more charritably it be most greevous) that they 
shewd no shew of repentance as if they died in an ill 
cause, but iustified theyr Treason & gloried in it.” 
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Here is another bit from the same correspon- 

dence :— 
«“ June 11 88 London. 

“Yesterday 5 minutes before 10 in y* morning the 
Queen was delivered of y* Prince of Wales. I come 
now from seeing him as he was undressing & he is 
a delicate fine boy, very well complexiond and lookes 
healthy and sprightly. He is to have no wet nurs.” 

THE current number of Vanity Fair (Jan. 23) 
contains an article from a French correspondent 
entitled “Le Salon de la Princesse Mathilde,” 
which supplies a good deal of intimate informa- 
tion with regard to contemporary literary and 
artistic characters, including Renan, Sainte- 
Beuve, Vietorien Sardou, Kc. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Captain Exton, with Navigating Sub-Lieu- 
tenant Pullen, of the Shearwater, explored and 
surveyed the delta of the Rufiji a year ago, and 
their narrative was read at the meeting of the 
Geographical Society on Monday week. These 
officers took soundings across the main stream of 
the river above the delta. This was a year before 


* Mr. Stanley’s recent excursion to the Rufiji delta ; 


and Mr. Stanley did not go nearly so far up the 
river as Captain Elton, or as Dr. Kirk did some 
ears previously. Mr. Stanley thinks that the 

fiji is a great navigable river, the trade of 
which might be wonderfully developed. Captain 
Elton, on the contrary, basing his opinion on 
soundings carefully taken and information col- 
lected, found that the Rufiji, like most African 
rivers, was a delusion and a snare; that, though 
there were no rapids, sandbanks were numerous ; 
and that there was not more than four or five 
feet of water in the channel. Mr. Stanley made 
asimilar mistake in the case of the Wami river, 
which he reported to be navigable for several 
hundred miles, and considered it to be the 
future means of water communication with Cen- 
tral Africa. A subsequent surveying expedition 
from H.M.S. Briton succeeded in getting twenty- 
three miles up the Wami, at which point the 
whale boat grounded, the pinnace not getting so 
far. At low water the mouth of the Wami may 
be easily forded, and is scarcely ankle deep. These 
instances show the necessity for surveys by expe- 
rienced officers before any conclusions can be 
formed as to the navigability or otherwise of 
African rivers, 


Tue thirty-fifth meeting of the Verein fiir die 
Deutsche Nordpolarfahrt, which took place at 
Bremen on December 27 last, was convened for 
maturing a plan for a new German Arctic Expe- 
dition. If the necessary funds can be collected it 
is intended that the expedition shall sail in June, 
1875; if not, in June, 1876. The expedition is 
to consist of two steamers of about 300 tons 
burden, with crews of from twenty-five to thirty 
men. Both will carry scientific men. To the 
officers and crew of one vessel will be en- 
trusted the exploration of the deep fiords 
on the east coast, running into the interior 
of Greenland. The other steamer is to push 
northwards along the east coast in the direction 
of the Pole ; and to send out sledge parties, in the 
same direction, from the furthest point reached by 
the ship. The expedition will be provisioned for 

years. It will be necessary either to buy or 
to build the steamers, as there are none suitable 
for the service in the Imperial navy. The cost of 
building, including engines, is estimated at 150,000 
thalers. The provisioning, stores, and instruments 
will bring the whole outlay up to 300,000 thalers. 
It is considered that the departure of the Ger- 
man expedition in June, 1875, is a matter of 
great importance, because in that month the 
English Arctic Expedition will sail for Smith 
Sound and the western coast of Greenland, and 
the two might co-operate in the scheme of obser- 
vations, as well as in the discovery of the northern 
side of Greenland. The Bremen Society will 
submit this scheme to the German Geographical 





Societies: and other learned bodies, so that all 
well-wishers of German polar discovery may use 
their best endeavours to further the good cause. 
We heartily wish them success. 

Two important Russian works of travel are now 
passing through the press. The first contains the 
results of the late M. Fedchenko’s explorations in 
Kokand and on the Alai plateau, and is a work of 
the very first importance to all students of the 
geography of Central Asia. It is being edited by 

dme. Fedchenko, and will be illustrated by her 
sketches, and by a map. The second is anarrative 
of three years’ travel in Mongolia and the Tongout 
country, by Colonel Prshewalsky. The second and 
third yolumes of this work will be devoted to 
meteorology, zoology, and botany. The first 
volume contains the narrative of Colonel Prshe- 
walsky’s travels. This officer penetrated in the 
direction of Tibet as far as Lake Kokonor, of 
which he gives a full description. The im- 
portance of both these works, not only to geo- 
graphical students, but also to Indian statesmen, 
can scarcely be over-estimated. Efforts have been 
made to publish them both in English, and it is a 
lamentable sign of the want of insight, as well as 
of enterprise among English publishers, that it has 
not been found possible to make an arrangement 
with any of them for the simultaneous publication, 
in St. Petersburg and London, of works of such 
great value. 


Captain Nargsarrived in England, from Hong 
Kong, on Saturday the 1€th, having left the 
Challenger on December 10, He has since been 
busily occupied at the Admiralty with the 
arrangements for the Arctic Expedition. On the 
16th, also, Commander Markham returned from 
Dundee, after having engaged six ice quarter- 
masters from among the best whaling seamen of 
Dundee and Peterhead, three from each port. It 
has been arranged that Commander Markham shall 
be in the advanced ship with Captain Nares; and 
Captain Seymour will be appointed to the second 
ship. The a pointments of several other otlicers 
to the Arctic Expedition were made on Wednesday 
last, including Lieutenants Aldrich, Gifford, Parr, 
May, and Rawson, two Assistant Paymasters in 
charge, and four engineers. 


CotonEL Gorpon has discovered the real cha- 
racter of Abou Saood, the slave-dealing ruffian 
against whom he was warned by Sir Samuel 
Baker, but who was nevertheless engaged for the 
expedition. It is fortunate that Colonel Gordon 
has got rid of this rascal, and it is to be regretted 
that he should ever have employed him. It will 
be remembered that certain correspondents of the 
Times, both in England and Egypt, thought 
proper to doubt Sir Samuel Baker's estimate of 
Abou Saood’s character, and insinuated that he 
had acted harshly towards this arch slave-hunter, 
and that Colonel Gordon’s tact and judgment 
would show the man in a different light. The 
result shows that Sir Samuel Baker was quite right. 


CotoneL Gorpon, in his communication to 
Mteea through Colonel Long, last July, requested 
that powerful chief to give every help to Lieutenant 
Cameron; and Rumanika has been addressed to 
the same effect, in the event of the young naval 
officer making his way northwards. Colonel 
Gordon now has an outpost ten to fifteen days’ 
journey from Mtesa’s capital, and has discovered, 
through Colonel Long’s journey, that the river is 
navigable from this outpost to Urondogani, within 
three days’ journey of Mtesa’s. 

Tue Russian Government has decided upon the 
canalisation of the Niemen, which, when com- 
pleted, will prove an important benefit to the 
navigation of that river. All the newest appliances 
of science by means of electro-magnetic and other 
forces are to be put into operation for the blasting 
of the numerous sunken rocks, and the removal 
of the embedded trunks of trees, which have 
hitherto proved so disastrous to shipping, and to 
the successful transmission of the wood floated 
down the stream. 





ConsuL Barrow reports from Kertch that there 
is perhaps no country in all Europe where a wider 
field is open to speculative capitalists and agricul- 
turists. The almost virgin soil there needs only 
to be broken by as rude a plough as may well be 
found. The depth of it round Kertch is con- 
siderable ; and if the whole country assumes the 
aspect of a vast uncultivated wilderness, it is 
solely owing to the wide extent of land compared 
with the thin and sparse population spread over 
its surface. ‘ Those,” adds Mr. Barrow, “ who 
are dissatisfied with the labour wages at home 
would do well to make themselves acquainted 
with the capabilities of the Crimea. . . . I 
am vemmeles that steady, hard-working husband- 
men—Scotch more particularly—would meet with 
every encouragement and kindness from the Rus- 
sian Government, and would soon convert a howl- 
ing wilderness into a garden of Eden.” Cattle of 
a small ordinary kind may be had in any quantity 
from the Caucasus. 


WE learn from an official report recently re- 
ceived from Constantinople that the popular be- 
lief that the mohair goat is indigenous to the 
Angora and adjacent districts has of late been 
exploded. During the past six years thousands 
have been exported to the United States, to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and to Australia, where es- 
specially they seem to thrive. It is a singular 
fact that in its native country the Angora goat 
drops yearly but one kid, two kids being a great 
exception. At the Cape and in Australia twins 
are the rule; and, moreover, these goats breed 
twice a year. From these circumstances, and 
from the greater care exercised by our own 
farmers, especially in rearing, we may expect in 
a few years’ time to see a larger production of 
mohair in British colonies than in Turkey itself. 


A FEw interesting facts about the little-known 
island of St. Thomas, Danish Antilles, are given 
in a recently printed report from our consul there. 
The climate is warm, yet temperate, and varies 
little all the year round, the thermometer seldom 
falling below 70°, or rising above 90° Fahrenheit. 
Cyclones visit the island on an average about 
once in twenty years; the ravage they then cause 
is immense. Slight shocks of earthquake, accom- 
panied by subterranean noises, are of almost fort- 
nightly occurrence, and do no harm. The only 
town, or even village, was originally christened 
Charlotte Amalia, but is now generally known as 
St. Thomas. Its inhabitants number from 11,000 
to 12,000, of whom about 1,200 are pure white. 
The Danish officials and military are said far to 
exceed the requirement, and are all highly paid 
out of the localrevenue. Mercantile enterprise is left 
entirely in the hands of other Europeans. The chief 
advantage of the island lies in its being the most 
convenient West Indian port of call for vessels 
bound on the long and often tempestuous routes 
between Europe and Mexico, the United States, 
and the Brazils. Among the town amusements 
are a public library and reading-room, and a small 
theatre, named the “ Apollo,” lately opened for 
the performance of professionals, bands of whom 
often visit the island, and of amateurs; the latter 
pays well. There are two good clubs, but not a 
single hotel, except of the lowest and most un- 
comfortable description. Two miles north-east 
from St. Thomas lies the large harbourless and 
almost deserted sister-island of St. John’s, also 
Danish territory. 








NOTES OF A TOUR IN THE CYCLADES AND CRETE. 
II. Tenos. 


WE coasted along the eastern shore of Rheneia, 
which stretches for a long distance beyond the 
northernmost part of Delos. At one point the 
island is almost divided in two, the northern and 
southern portions being connected by an extremely 
narrow isthmus; in the neighbourhood of this is 
the cholera quarantine station for Syra. Greece 
is the strictest of all countries in enforcing 
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quarantine, as I know to my cost, having once 
had to pass eleven days on a barren island in the 
Gulf of Volo, but the result of these preventive 
measures is remarkably successful. hen we 
reached the extremity of the island, we were 
caught by a fresh westerly breeze, and danced 
across over a tossing sea towards the southern- 
most Cape of Tenos. The town of Myconos was 
here visible from the sea, its white buildings — 
clustered together in the recesses of a bay, an 
many other houses appeared scattered over the 
hill sides; Delos too was seen well in profile, with 
the straits on both sides which separate it from 
the neighbouring islands, and the conspicuous 
summit of Cynthus. At the end of Tenos rises 
a lofty mountain, which in ancient times was 
called Oycnias, and still retains that name in the 
form of Tzikniais; and, as such peaks are nests of 
storms, the navigation of the straits which in- 
tervene between them and neighbouring islands— 
as in the similar instance of the passage between 
Geraestus and Andros—is —, perilous. 
Hence Aeolus was supposed to hold his court in 
the caves of Cycnias; and our oman described 
how he had seen the steamer from Syra to Constan- 
tinople forced in an instant to put about and run 
before the storm. The wind prevented us from 
steering direct for the town of Tenos, which lies 
on the western side of the island; so when we 
reached the point, we worked our way along with 
oars, and rounded a promontory called Gaidaro, 
or “ Donkey,” from the mrvoms: haa of its ridge 
to the back of that animal, which has suggested 
many names both in ancient and modern times, as 
we see from the “Oneian” mountains near 
Corinth. From this and every other side Tenos 
presents a wonderful 7 from the way in which 
the mountain sides, from top to bottom, have 
been formed into terraces, mainly for the culti- 
vation of the vine. The wine, which is held 
in repute in the Levant, is light and some- 
what sweet, and agreeable to the taste. The 
grape which produces the best is considered 
to be a lineal descendant of the vines of Monem- 
vasia on the east coast of the Morea, the original 
Malmsey, and the wine is called by that name at 
the present day. 


The town of Tenos, which is better known as 
Hagios Nicolas, was in former times hardly more 
than a ee grt since the Venetian occupants 
had established themselves on the ridge above; 
but now its white houses and campaniles have an 
imposing effect as seen from the sea; while the 
monastery of the Evangelistria, with the great 
church in the centre of it, towers over the whole 
place. We should notice one feature in these 
islands, which causes them to present innumerable 
contrasts to other _— of Greece. This is the 
absence of traces of Byzantine influence. In de- 
scribing the architecture of the continent of 
Greece and of a nie Turkey, it is superfluous 
to say that it is Byzantine; every monastery, 
church, or other building connected with the 
Greek rite is, as a matter of course, built in that 
style. Here, on the contrary, it hardly ever ap- 
pears, and the Italian mode of building and cor- 
responding architectural features are everywhere 
predominant. So, too, while in Turkey and Greece 
proper the material of which dwelling-houses are 
constructed is principally wood, in these islands 
we find them universally built of stone. When we 
had established ourselves in a house at the back of 
the town, we went up to the monastery—the ex- 
tensive buildings of which, occupying three sides of 
a quadrangle, contain a school and accommodation 
for numerous pilgrims. We were shown the sacred 
picture to which the place owes its foundation, the 
elaborately ornamented church containing nume- 
rous votive offerings, and the place beneath it 
where the picture was found. The story is one 
that recurs in many countries, viz., that a nun 
dreamed in the year 1824 that an icon of the 
Virgin bs te a and one was found on the 
spot accordingly. e great days of pilgri are 
March 25 and August 15 (Old Suyle}, God onttbere 





the crowds of visitors are very great; on the 
eve of March 25, the steamer, in which we were 
going from Syra to the Piraeus, was sent out of its 
way to Tenos for theiraccommodation. There are 
no Hellenic remains in this neighbourhood except 
pieces of columns, though the old town was on the 
site of the present one, and the monastery probably 
occupies the position of the temple of Poseidon, 
who was the patron of the island. Here, as often, 
the place of that deity has been taken by St. 
Nicolas, the guardian of sailors, from whom the 
town is now named. In the court of the monastery 
several fine palm-trees were growing, and others 
were to be seen in different parts of the town. 
Tenos is considered a very healthy island, so that 
many people come there from all quarters for the 
air and water. 


On the morrow (March 21) we started on foot, 
under the guidance of a young man, one of the 
family at whose house we were staying, to visit 
the old Venetian town and fort of Tachenss, 
which occupies the conspicuous peak above the 
ridge of the island, that had before attracted 
our attention by its reddish hue. The path by 
which we ascended the steep mountain side was 
in part a paved way, in part a watercourse; but 
at one time it must have been an important road, 
when the Venetian authorities occupied the 
heights above, and even now it must be a consider- 
able artery of communication, to judge from the 
numerous people whom we met coming on mules 
from the upper villages, and from the east coast 
of the island. On the way our guide had a story 
to tell—one of those myths of observation which 
we meet with so frequently—about a cave near 
the summit which had underground communica- 
tion with one near the sea, so that two English- 
men had explored the way from one to the other. 
As we a. the foot of the peak, we dis- 
covered that the red appearance which it assumed 
from a distance was caused by an ochre-coloured 
lichen, which thickly covered its face, with a pic- 
turesque effect. To reach the summit we had to 
make our way to the back of the cliffs, where lies 
the ruined town of Exoburgo; this name (‘E&w- 
Bovpyo) is, apparently, a mixture of Greek and 
Italian, meaning the suburb which lay outside the 
citadel ; the houses are roofless, only one or two 
half-dismantled churches being still used. From 
hence we clambered up the steep slopes in the 
midst of débris, passing at intervals the massive 
walls, composed of large blocks, by which the ac- 
cessible portions of the ground were defended. 
Until lately a Venetian cannon used to remain 
here, but it has now been removed. The height 
must be about 2,000 feet above the sea, for it is 
somewhat lower than Oycnias, which is 2,340, and 
the view from the summit amply repaid us. As 
it is probably the most comprehensive panorama 
in the Aegean, comprising both Europe and Asia, 
it may be worth while to describe it in detail. 
To commence from the east: Icaros (Nicaria), 
which forms a bridge between the Cyclades and 
the Asiatic islands, appeared comparatively near ; 
then came Samos, more distant, and the coast of 
Asia Minor between Ephesus and Sm 3 next 
Chios (Scio), and Psyra (Psara), within which, 
in the middle of the Aegean, ay a conspicuous 
rock called Kalogero or “The Monk,” while far 
away to the north, beyond the east coast of 
Andros, was seen the faint outline of Achilles’ 
island, Scyros. To the west of Andros appeared 
the coast of Attica, near Laureium, with Hymettus 
behind, but the promontory of Sunium was hidden 
by Ceos; more in front were Gyaros, and Syra 
with its white town. Distant again lay the varied 
forms of Cythnos, Seriphos, Siphnos, Antiparos, 
Paros, and Naxos. We thus see the two lines of 
islands which form the continuations of the moun- 
tain chains of Eastern Greece; the one starting 
from Mount Pelion, ing through Euboea, 
Andros, and Tenos, and terminating in Myconos ; 
the other starting from Attica and ending in 
Siphnos. Between these lie Gyaros and Syra, 
while Paros and Naxos may be regarded as the 





meeting point of the two lines. Away to the 
south, and not visible from this point, are the 
voleanic Melos and Thera (Santorin). Perha 
the most a point in the view was the 

up formed by Rheneia and Delos, with the two 
islets between them, and Myconos with its little 
town: these lay as on a map below us, all sepa- 
rate from one another, with their numerous head- 
lands cut out upon the surface of the sea. After 
being accustomed to look at these objects on a 
chart, where the islands resemble a handful 
of pebbles, lying at random close to one another, 
it was impossible not to be struck by their size 
and by the spaces of sea that lay between them— 
an impression which was amply confirmed by 
subsequent voyages from one to the other. In 
tracing out these topographical features with the 
compass and map, we were greatly assisted by 
our native guide, who possessed a very accurate 
knowledge of the localities, and was fortunately 
unimbued with any classical ideas, 

The scene below us, in the island of Tenos 
itself, was most curious, and I was more than 
ever struck by the sight of a whole island, almost 
to the mountain-tops, carved into terraces, which 
gave evidence of vast labour employed in their 
construction. At our feet, both to north and 
south, were irregular uplands, draining some into 
the eastern, some into the western sea, and dotted 
with numerous flourishing villages, the white- 
washed houses of which were surrounded by 
olives, oranges, and fig-trees. The appearance of 
these dwellings, with their flat roofs, trim gar- 
dens, and battlemented enclosures, is completely 
that of North Italy ; and this is not to be won- 
dered at, as the Italians held Tenos between 400 
and 500 years, and it was not until 1718 that it 
passed out of the hands of the Venetians. This 
circumstance also explains the large number of 
Roman Catholics in the island, comprising more 
than half the population. Of the villages that 
we saw from this point, those towards the north 
belonged to the Latin Church, as do most of those 
on the north-east coast, while those towards the 
south were partly Orthodox (Greek) and partly 
mixed. 

When we had descended to the foot of the 

k, we struck off along the hills to the south, 
Intending to return by a different route from 
that by which we had ascended, in order to 
visit a nunnery, the white buildings of which, 
closely clustered within a wall of circuit, are 
so conspicuous on the mountain side, lying some 
1,500 feet above the sea, that they may be 
seen from a distance of twenty or thirty miles. 
As we proceeded thither by an irregular path, 
sometimes ascending, sometimes descending, we 
found in a hollow way a drift of snow not yet 
melted. We passed some curious pigeon-houses, 
situated in the middle of enclosures, and re- 
sembling cottages, with numerous holes for the 
pigeons to enter, and resting-places for them on the 
outside; large flocks of these birds were flying 
about them. There were also numerous wind- 
mills in this neighbourhood. Our track lay over 
soft mica slate, so friable that sometimes we ap- 
peared to be walking on tan ; this kind of soil, and 
the numerous springs, are the cause of the great 
fertility of the island, but at this season of the 
year the absence of trees gives it a very bare 
appearance. We were told, however, that later 
on the country was blue in places from the sweet- 
scented hyacinths. A visit to a Greek nunnery 
was a novelty to us, for though Greek monasteries 
may be counted by hundreds, and we had again 
and again been grateful in former years for their 
hospitable shelter, yet a nunnery (povacrijpuy 
dia kaddypunc) had never come in our way. We 
were doubtful, also, whether our visit would be 
acceptable, but on this score we found no dif- 
ficulties, for an old priest, who lives in a little 
house outside the gateway, and performs t 
services in the convent, at once ered us 10. 
The buildings are crowded together most irre- 
gularly within the enclosing wall, rising steeply up 
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the sloping ground, one above another, and winding 
lead in all directions among them. From 
these emerged female figures in plain black dresses 
and veils, and we were struck with their good, cheer- 
ful, and intelligent faces, while some little girls, 
who were being educated there, were singularly 
pretty. In fact, the good air and water of Tenos, 
which I have already spoken of as causing it to be 
resorted to from all quarters for the sake of health, 
is generally apparent in the good looks of the 
population. As Greek monasteries are usually 
excessively dirty, and communities of women are, 
if I iatake not, for the most part more slovenly 
than those of men, I was agreeably surprised by 
the cleanliness and order that prevailed here. 
They are Idiorrhythmic (idipv0n0.) —a term 
which is applied tc those monasteries where the 
superior is changed periodically, and where, in 
respect of meals, &c., “every man is a rule to 
himself;” consequently they have no common 
refectory. Idiorrhythmic ladies are, I fancy, an 
advance even on the ideas of Western Europe. 
They work at various employments, such as mak- 
ing stockings and silk tobacco-pouches ornamented 
with beads; these articles they sell to pilgrims 
pew), for they are not allowed to go to 
etown. After visiting the church, which is 
handsomely decorated, we were conducted to the 
tion-room, where the lady superior, sitting 
in the corner of the divan, which in an Eastern 
room is the place of dignity, welcomed us, and 
entertained us with preserve of orange, arrack, 
and coffee. She said the date of the foundation 
of the monastery was not certain, but that ac- 
ome d to tradition it was twelve hundred years 
old; the antiquity of everything in the East is, 
however, tly overrated. We learnt also from 
her that there are sixteen nunneries in Greece, of 
which this is the largest, containing at the present 
time one hundred and three sisters. They come 
from all parts of Greece and Turkey. 

When our visit was concluded, we descended 
by a steep path to the town, where we once more 
embarked, and having a favourable breeze reached 
Syra before sunset. H. F. Tozer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
OUR OLDEST M8S., AND WHO MUTILATED IT. 
Clapham, 8.W. 

Mr. Ffoulkes says that he “ would willingly be 
proved in error to have so much apparent black- 
ness cleared up,” as he has described in the article 
bearing the above title in last month’s number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine. I have not till now had 
time to read the article carefully, otherwise I 
should have taken an earlier opportunity of re- 
ferring him to an author whose works are indis- 

ensable to all critical students of ecclesiastical 
aw. A description of “our oldest MS.” was 
given more than seven years ago in the Bibliotheca 
Latina Juris Canonict Manuscripta of Dr. Fried- 
rich Maassen. The same learned writer has re- 
peated this description, and given more complete 
details in his grand work, Geschichte der Quellen 
und der Literatur des Canonischen Rechts im 
Abendlande.” I do not say that the study of these 
works would have convinced Mr. Ffoulkes of the 
innocence of De Marca and the Ballerini, but it 
would at least have enabled him to write with a 
much more extensive knowledge of facts. 

Both Baluze and De Marca speak of the inter- 
vention of the latter in the publication of the 
Bibliotheca Juris Canonict Veteris as having con- 
sisted in compelling the editors to “ restore the 
Sardican canons to their yo place after the 
Nicene as they stood in the MS.” Mr. Ffoulkes 
imagines a totally different kind of thing. His 
readers are left under the impression that the 
editors were forced to suppress the first portion of 
these canons in their publication, and that the 
manuscript was mutilated for the purpose of con- 
cealing a fact of untold importance, “ involving 
no less than the fabric of the Papacy.” He is 
not aware that, while writing his article, a wit- 
ness was at hand in the eian library whose 
evidence is decisive on this question. The Bod- 
leian library contains a copy—and it is the only 
copy known to exist—of the Bibliotheca Juris 
Canonici, as printed by the editors before the inter- 
vention of De Marca. It suppresses the Sardican 
canons entirely. All other copies contain the frag- 
ments contained upon the two * pages of manuscript 
mentioned by Baluze as having been brought with 
them by Voel and Henri Justel when they called 
upon De Marca. The space required for the inser- 
tion of these fragments was obtained by pees 
the names of the Nicene Bishops in a smaller type 
than that which was used in the first impression, 
and is used in all similar catalogues throughout 
the volume. 

There is not a particle of reason for doubting 
the strict accuracy of Baluze’s narrative. The 
supposition that Baluze was present in a distant 
corner of the room during the interview which he 
describes is purely gratuitous. But a mistake of 
Baluze, who confounds the manuscript now in the 
Bodleian with another manuscript of Christophe 
Justel, mentioned by De Marca, confirms Mr. 
Ffoulkes in an error which pervades the whole of 
his article. The manuscript of which he quotes 
De Marca’s description at p. 145, “every word 
of which,” he says, “is false,” was a different 
one from that now in the Bodleian. I cannot 
help it if Pietro Ballerini was also misled by 

uze. 

There is no evidence that De Marca had ever 
carefully examined Justel’s MS. until 1660, far 
less is it certain that he knew that all the missing 
leaves had been preserved. Ohristophe Justel had 
told him that in his youth he had himself cut out 
the Sardican canons and placed them at the end of 
the volume. But even before this deliberate 
mutilation the manuscript may have been im- 
perfect. The great question between the Justels 
and De Marca referred entirely to the rightful 
position of the Sardican decrees, and fragments of 





* The other two pages now in the MS. were pro- 
bably recovered after the publication of the book. 





these decrees were from their respective point of 
view Rm oo ae rt the entire text. It 
ma ectly true that the pages now missi 
ad perphod before the MS. came into the be 
of Justel. 

Mr. Ffoulkes speaks of three missing leaves, 
Dr. Maassen’s description is somewhat different. 
According to him the MS. consisted of nine quires, 
each of the first eight having eight leaves, the last 
only six . e last leaf of each quire had a 
special mark, which has sometimes been oblite- 
rated, The mark of the sixth quire is g. C, of the 
seventh a D, of the eighth g. £, and of the last 
page q. On counting backwards it would ap- 
that the whole quire formerly marked g. A 

disappeared. 

I may here mention another fact concerning 
this manuscript which has escaped Mr. Ffoulkes’ 
observation. He thinks the manuscript must 
have been written shortly after the termination of 
the fourth Council. But it certainly is not more 
ancient than Dionysius Exiguus, for it contains a 
copy of his preface to an Alexandrian Council 
— Nestorius. I do not understand what Mr. 

foulkes means when he says (p. 140) that this 
manuscript is “called ‘ancient’ by Dionysius 
Exiguus.” 

This mares contained only twenty Sardican 
canons instead of twenty-one. But this is no proof 
that it omitted anything which is found in other 
manuscripts. Mr. Ffoulkes is aware that a dif- 
ferent arrangement of the canons is found in 
different versions, and different numberings in 
most. But he is mistaken in supposing that 
identity of recension implies identity of division or 
of numbering. And he is mistaken in talking of 
the Prisca Versio of the Sardican canons. The so- 
called Prisca only exists for canons of other 
councils. 

It is quite true that the African church (a much 
more learned church than the Roman) declared, 
after long and careful enquiry, that no such canon 
as that quoted in the Commonitorium of Po 
Zosimus had ever been decreed by any council. 
This fact, combined with another almost as im- 

rtant, viz., that the Roman church did not 

ow these decrees as Sardican, led me for a long 
time to doubt their genuineness. But there is 
clearly a truer interpretation of these facts. The 
Sardican canons were probably not promulgated. 
They were unknown to the Eastern churches, 
Even the African churches which took part in the 
council of Sardica do not appear to have received 
a copy of the decrees. They are once referred to 
by a bishop of Carthage in a council of his church, 
but not quoted from a document. He had 
been present at Sardica, and he appeals to his re- 
collections of what had been decided there. The 
case is different as regards the Roman Church. 
The decrees of Sardica, several of which were most 
favourable to its authority, were incorporated into 
its code, but their real origin in the course of 
time came to be forgotten. 

Mr. Ffoulkes treats the notion that Pope 
Zosimus should have miscalled the seventh Sar- 
dican canon by mistake as a d tic necessity of 
Ultramontanes, Gallicans, Jesuits and Jansenists. 
Why then should the most eminent Protestant 
historians (Neander and Gieseler, for instance) 
also admit it? Simply, I suppose, because the 
mistake is one which is common to members of 
his church before and after him under circum- 
stances which preclude the suspicions which might 
fairly be attached to Pope Zosimus. The Roman 
“Synodus ad Gallos ” oestact col, 695) in the 
time of Siricius or Innocent I. quotes the thirteenth 
Sardican canon as Nicene, and St. Ji a 83 
ad Oceanum) quotes the first canon of ica as 
“decretum in Nicaena Synodo a patribus.” The 
empress Galla Placidia commits the same kind of 
mistake in writing to Theodosius. There is plenty 
of manuscript authority for this blunder, not only 
in reference to the canons of Sardica, but to those 
of Ancyra, Neocaesarea, Gangra and Antioch. 
For a superabundance of evidence to this effect, I 
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must refer Mr. Ffoulkes and those of his readers 
who are interested in the matter to the great 
work of Dr. Maassen on the sources and litera- 
ture of canon law in the West. 

P. Le Pace Renovr. 








The Eprror will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible, 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Saturpay, Jan.23, 3p.m. Royal Institution: Mr. E. Dann- 
reuther, ‘Beethoven, with 
pianoforte illustrations.”’ 

° Crystal Palace Concert (Herr 
Wilhelm}). 
om Saturday Popular Concert (St. 
James's Hall). 
7 p.m. Entomological ;: Anniversary. 
Institute of Actuaries. 
» Society of Arts: Cantor Lec- 
ture V. 
8p.m. Medical. 
pa Monday Popular Concert (St. 
James’s Hall). 
8.30 p.m. Geographical. 
3p.m. Royal Institution: Mr. E. Ray 
Lankester on “The Pedigree 
of the Animal Kingdom.” 
5p.m, London Institution : Sir J. Lub- 
bock on “ British Wild Flowers 


Monpay, Jan. 25, 


TUESDAY, Jan. 26, 


in Relation to Insects.” 
8p.m. Anthropological Institute: An- 
niversary. 
” Civil Engineers. 
» Society of Arts: Capt. Knowles 
on “ The Niger Expedition.” 
ss West London Scientific Associa- 
tion: Mr. G. S. Boulger on 
“* Free Motion in Plants.’’ 
~ Royal Albert Hall (/sruel in 
Lgypt). 
8.30 p.m. Medical and Chirnrgical. 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 27, 8p.m. Society of Arts: Capt. Bedford 
Pim on “The Mercantile 
Marine of Great Britain.” 
* Archaeological Association. 
pe Geological, 
i Royal Society of Literature. 
THURSDAY, Jan. 28, 3p.m. Royal Institution: Professor 
Duncan on “The Grander 
Phenomena of Physical Geo- 
h ” 


graphy. 
. 6 p.m. Philosophical Club. 
7 p.m. London Institution: Professor 
Ella’s First Musical Lecture. 
8 p.m. Inventors’ Institute. 
8.30 p.m. Royal. Antiquares. 
8p.m. Royal Inatitution: 
Evening Meeting. 


FRipDAyY, Jan. 29, Weekly 

9 p.m. 
Professor Huxley on “ Recent 
Work of the Challenger Bx- 
pedition, and its bearing on 
ueological Problems.” 








SCIENCE. 


English Men of Science: their Nature and 
Nurture. By Francis Galton, F.R.S. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 


Tue book by Mr. Galton entitled Hereditary 
Genius—which was published some few years 
ago, at a time when the labours of his illus- 
trious cousin, Mr. Charles Darwin, were 
attracting public attention to this field of 
investigation—was itself noteworthy for the 
boldness of its theories and its elaborate 
collection of interesting facts. In this pub- 
lication, which is intended to be in some 
sense a sequel to the preceding one, Mr. 
Galton has partly narrowed the scope of 
his enquiries and partly extended it to a 
new class of circumstances. His present 
aim has been, not so much to prove that 
scientific ability has a strong tendency to be 
hereditary, but to discover by an elaborate 
inductive process what are the leading con- 
ditions that go to the making of scientific 
men—among which conditions innate dispo- 
sition is shown to occupy a prominent place. 
His process of enquiry is as follows, and 
upon its validity must 4 d all the value 
of his results: He selected about a hundred 





men against whose foremost position in the 
scientific world of this country no rational 
objection can be raised ; and to them he ad- 
dressed an exhaustive catalogue of minute 
interrogatories touching their “‘ nature and 
nurture,” which he defines as “all that a 
man brings with himself into the world, 
and every influence from without that af- 
fects him after his birth.” These questions, 
to which in all cases sufficient answers 
seem to have been returned, are contained 
in the appendix, and comprise almost all the 
facts with reference to pedigree and individual 
character which biographers of distinguished 
men usually care to record. This method is 
tried under circumstances that are exception- 
ally favourable, for Mr. Galton was person- 
ally acquainted with a large majority of 
his correspondents, and consequently could 
secure entire frankness in their communi- 
cations. If, therefore, the results obtained 
are vague and unsatisfactory, it can only be 
because this method of investigation is 
fundamentally defective, and the subject 
is incapable of being treated by the 
application of the statistical calculus. It 
is not meant to be denied that the conclu- 
sions recorded in this volume are of very 
considerable interest, and illustrate in a very 
lifelike manner the characteristics of men of 
science in this country and in the present 
generation. For example, it is curious to 
find that these persons usually belong to 
large families, that nearly half of them are 
either eldest or only sons, that in height 
they average nearly five feet ten inches, 
being somewhat taller than their fathers, and 
that their birthplaces lie almost without ex- 
ception outside the agricultural counties in 
the east and south of England. It is per- 
haps more important to learn, that out of 
the hundred scientific men chosen only three 
claim clergymen of the Church of England 
for their fathers, though almost all the re- 
mainder were born in the professional and 
upper middle classes ; facts from which Mr. 
Galton draws the two conclusions, that 
“The pursuit of science is uncongenial to 
the priestly character,” and that “ There can 
be no doubt but that the upper classes of a 
nation like our own, which are largely and 
continually recruited by selection from below, 
are by far the most productive of natural 
ability ; the lower classes being in truth the 
residuum.” And elsewhere we learn that 
one-third were either at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and another third at the remaining 
British Universities. Out of ten scientific 
men, seven call themselves members of the 
Established Church, and of the other deno- 
minations the Unitarians come next in 
number. A proportion of only two out of 
ten confess to a decided religious bias (a 
phrase of uncertain import); but on the 
other hand, an overpowering majority state 
that the religious creed taught them in their 
youth has had no deterrent effect on the 
freedom of their researches. 

Independence of character is no doubt one 
of the special qualities which might naturally 
be expected in scientific men of the generation 
now passing away ; but the other qualities of 
energy physical and mental, perseverance, 
and practical business habits, upon which 
Mr. Galton lays great stress, would pro- 
bably be found m a similar proportion 





among any other classes of men of equal 
ability: It is, however, on the negative side 
of their character that Mr. Galton’s scien- 
tific men make the most astonishing con- 
fessions, which are well deserving of earnest 
attention, and which will afford a justifica. 
tion to the Positivist attack upon the anar- 
chical condition of physical science at the 
present day. Among the questions were in- 
cluded references to the social affections, 
strong feelings and partisanship, public spirit, 
disinterestedness, and politics; but Mr. Galton 
has not thought the result obtained in the 
answers on these subjects sufficiently import- 
ant to be tabulated, and sums them up in the 
following passage, which well deserves quo- 
tation :— 

“In many respects the character of scientific 
men is strongly antifeminine: their mind is di- 
rected to facts and abstract theories, and not to 

rsons or human interests. The man of science 
is deficient in the purely emotional element, and 
in the desire to influence the beliefs of others, 
Thus I find that two out of every ten do not care 
for politics at all: they are devoid of partisanship. 
They school a naturally equable and independent 
mind to a still more complete subordination to 
their judgment. In many respects they have little 
sympathy with female ways of thought. It is a 
curious proof of this, that in the very numerous 
answers which have reference to parental influ- 
ence, that of the father is quoted three times as 
often as that of the mother.” 


The two chapters headed ‘Origin of 
Taste for Science,” and ‘‘ Education,” are 
those which bear most directly upon the 
subject of the book, but it may be doubted 
whether the results they contain are of 
much permanent value, either as scientific 
generalisations or for practical guidance. 
Mr. Galton naturally dwells at length 
upon the circumstance that out of ninety- 
one cases, fifty-six give the answer that 
their ‘taste for science was decidedly in- 
nate,”’ and ‘only eleven that it was ‘‘ decidedly 
not innate.” It is true that he qualifies 
this conclusion by admitting that the term 
“imnate ’’ is not convertible with hereditary, 
yet surely many more limitations must be 
imposed before the real lesson can be learnt 
from these figures. Mr. Galton asserts (p. 
148) that his experience justifies him in the 
belief that men of science are especially 
manly, honest, and truthful; but to im- 
partial minds the weight of this testimony 
will be impaired by the fact that he takes 
occasion on the same page to charge the late 
J.S. Mill with vanity, on the ground that 
“he declares in his strange and sad Axtobio- 
graphy that he was rather below par in 
quickness, memory, and energy, and that 
any boy or girl of average capacity and 
healthy physical constitution, who was 
properly taught, could make as rapid pro- 
gress as himself.” Mr. Mill is thus intro- 
duced as an example of “men who, owing 
enormously to hereditary gifts, wish to ac- 
credit their own freewill with being the real 
cause of their success.” Attention is drawn 
to this passage on two grounds: first, as 
showing Mr. Galton’s impatience in dealing 
with a case that does not fit in with his 
general theory ; and secondly, as illustrating 
a lamentable flaw in his logic. For Mr. Mill 
does not attribute his success to his own free- 
will, but most distinctly to what Mr. Galton 
would call his nurture; and if he had 
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attributed it to his freewill, it then would, 
according to his necessitarian philosophy, 
have fallen, at least to a large extent, under 
the other alternative of nature. Indeed, the 
retort cannot but suggest itself that Mr. 
Galton’s opprobrious epithet is more appro- 
priate to those scientific men who praise 
their natural genius in the proportion of fifty- 
six to eleven, and blame their education in 
the proportion of forty-six to ten. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that this 
tendency on the part of scientific men to 
exalt their own gifts at the expense of their 
teachers should be referred to circumstances 
which are temporary and peculiar to this 
country. The almost universal acceptance 
by this class of persons of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s hypothesis of hereditary trans- 
mission, the faults of the common education 
in England when they were young, and the 
opposition many of them experienced in early 
life, coupled with the question-begging form 
in which Mr. Galton framed bis enquiries, 
have perhaps unconsciously caused a pre- 
judice, a species of the idolon tribus, 
which leads them, especially in their own 
cases, to form a disproportioned estimate 
of the relative influence of the circum- 
stances which have modified their careers. 
To strengthen this presumption, a curious 
fact may be mentioned, namely, that in the 
case of medical science, whose representa- 
tives are better trained in the art of diagno- 
sis, and whose views of human nature are 
presumably wider than in the other sciences, 
so many as four out of seven state that their 
tastes were “‘ decidedly not innate,” whereas 
the general average is only eleven out of 
ninety-one. It may further be urged that 
personal reminiscences of early childhood 
form a very weak species of testimony ; for 
in the majority of cases conscious memory 
only begins at a date when habit and parental 
influence have had time to lay the founda- 
tions of a second nature. Again, the phrase 
of “innate taste” is very open to miscon- 
struction, for in the physical sciences, with 
which alone Mr. Galton concerns himself, it 
may mean merely that curiosity about exter- 
nal objects and the operations of nature which 
may be observed in the majority of intelligent 
children, and which, with home encourage- 
ment and favourable circumstances, may be 
developed into various scientific aptitudes. 
Neither Mr. Galton nor his correspondents 
have sufficiently guarded themselves against 
the popular mistake which confounds, under 
the common name of “scientific,” a special 
department of knowledge and a special habit 
of mind. Now for the former it may well 
be granted that the taste is innate, and the 
latter may in many cases be an hereditary 
gift ; yet the two things have no necessary 
connexion one with the other, and it is pre- 
cisely because Mr. Galton fails to draw 
fundamental distinctions of this sort, which 
lie at the threshold of his subject, that his 
formidable figures carry with them no con- 
viction. 

Indeed, it is almost certain that no great 
results can be obtained from such a method 
as that which Mr. Galton has adopted. The 
personal history of one hundred persons, 

Owever typical these persons may be, 
can never furnish sufficient materials for 
statistics, To secure results of general 





validity, the investigation ought to be ex- 
tended to other countries, to other times, 
and to other classes of persons. It was, 


. perhaps, inevitable that Mr. Galton should 


restrict himself as he has done, because, 
as he argues, it is only with reference 
to Englishmen of his own time that he 
could hope to attain accurate information, 
and the subject-matter of science offered 
him peculiar facilities; but this only proves 
that his instrament of investigation can 
never be satisfactorily applied. The pecn- 
liar merit of the statistical method consists 
in its being the sole method applicable where 
the causes are various, mutually conflicting, 
and of irregular operation ; its proper field is 
where the phenomena to be investigated are 
indefinitely numerous and capable of being 
quantitatively ascertained ; and its peculiar 
defect is that it cannot unaided teach us the 
highest kind of causes, but merely a low kind 
of uniformities. Now Mr. Galton has adopted 
a method which is nothing if not statistical, 
regardless of all these peculiarities, and in 
his hands it has become a mere simple 
enumeration of a few affirmative facts, not 
accurately described, nor balanced by nega- 
tive examples, and upon them he has based 
a law of causation of the first magnitude, at 
least for practical purposes. In the first 
sentence of this book he explains that “ its 
intent is to supply what may be termed a 
Natural History of the English Men of 
Science at the present day,’ and within the 
limits of this narrow definition its object 
may be said to be satisfied. Yet in other 
passages he expresses, in equally clear lan- 
guage, the opinion that his results are more 
than a mere description of a small class, and 
that he has really achieved what he terms 
“the Sociology of Scientific Men,” and has 
ascertained their general “ pre-efficients.” 
Such a result, which would no doubt be of 
inestimable value, can never be obtained 
without a deeper appreciation of the problem, 
a more subtle analysis of its elements, and a 
wider range of view. 

But if this problem is destined to be ever 
fully solved, it may be confidently suggested 
that its solution will give no support to 
the theory of education which Mr, Galton 
recommends in the last pages of his volume. 
The scientific men of the future, who are 
to form “a sort of scientific priesthood,” 
are to be rigorously instructed in the 
five following subjects, and in these only: 
(1) Mathematics, and especially its utilised 
processes. (2) Logic, with the same proviso. 
(3) Some one special branch of science. 
(4) Accurate drawing of objects connected 
with that science. (5) Mechanical manipu- 
lation. When such is the practical conclu- 
sion at which Mr. Galton arrives, as dedu- 
cible from the confessions of scientific men 
concerning their own general education, the 
outside world may well be permitted to 
doubt whether the chief representatives of 
physical science in this country are good 
judges of the means by which their own 
subjects may be best advanced, and whether 
Mr. Galton’s method can bear to be tested 
by the appeal to its necessary results. 

Jas. 8. Corron. 








Pathshegen, Commentary on the Targum of 
Ongelos on thePentateuch, by a French Rabbi 
of the Fourteenth Century ; and Nethinah 
Lagger, « Commentary on the same, by 
Dr. N. Adler, Chief Rabbi. (Warsaw, 
1874.) 


Tue reading of chapters of the Pentateuch 
in the synagogues was a very early institu- 
tion, as is clear from Acts xv. 21: ‘‘ For 
Moses of old time hath in every city them 
that preach him, being read in the syna- 
gogues every Sabbath day.” The Talmud 
assigns its origin to the time of Ezra, and 
even dates it back to Moses. And indeed it 
cannot be later than the time of the Mac- 
cabees, when the reading of prophetical 
chapters was already introduced (see Zunz, 
Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrige, p. 3). The 
pure Hebrew idiom, which was spoken in a 
very small district only during the time of 
the first Temple, was nearly forgotten by 
those who returned from Babylon. “ And 
their children spake half in the speech of 
Ashdod, and could not speak. in the 
Jewish language, but according to the 
language of each people” (Neh. xiii. 24). 
Very soon, therefore, the necessity was 
felt for interpreting the sections read in 
the synagogues in the language of the 
common people, which was the Aramaic; 
and this is the origin of the Targum in 
Palestine and Babylon, as also that of the 
Septuagint in Alexandria. The Pentateuch 
having been read in its entirety, either yearly 
as we find it in use later in the schools of 
Babylon, or in a cycle of three years or of 
three years and a half as is said to have been 
the case in schools of Palestine, we may 
safely say that the Targum of the Pentateuch 
is, to some extent, the oldest remnant of the 
earliest translation of biblical books; next to 
it comes that of the prophetical chapters 
read in the synagogues. Was the early in- 
terpretation of the chapters only a literal 
translation as we see it in the Samari- 
tan Targum, or did the interpreter add 
in many cases a kind of commentary, 
or ‘at least a paraphrase? This can- 
not be decided positively; the Targum 
in its present state, however, represents the 
latter method, which at all events must have 
been adopted as soon as the serious study of 
Scripture began. There was certainly no 
interpreter by profession at the time when 
the institution of reading and interpreting 
was introduced; anyone who was capable of 
doing so was called on to perform this duty 
for the instruction of the people. ‘ And he 
came to Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up : and, as his custom was, he went 
into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and 
stood up for to read’’ (Luke iv. 16, seqq.). 
It is therefore more than probable that there 
was a variety of translators and of transla- 
tions, of interpreters and interpretations, 
which were handed down by oral tradition 
for along time; when, however, the neces- 
sity was felt of committing these views to 
writing, a kind of Masoratic school arose 
which endeavoured to obtain a unity of 
text in the interpretation of Scripture, as 
was the case previously with Scripture itself. 
This text is called the Targum of Ongelos, 
a name which probably represents a cor- 
| rupted pronunciation of the Greek trans- 
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lator Akilas, whose name was so popular 
that the Aramaic translation, put together 
from various versions, was attributed to him. 
Dr. Adler is perfectly right when he says in 
the preface to his commentary that the two 
translators are by no means identical; we 
differ only from him in taking the Talmudic 
tradition, which makes Ongelos the nephew 
of the emperor Titus, as purely legendary. 
The importance of this translation is well 
known, and it is indeed astonishing that, in 
spite of the use which the early Jewish com- 
mentators made of it, and of the fact that it 
was read every Sabbath after the section of 
the Pentateuch by every orthodox Jew, there 
is no earlier commentary on it than the pre- 
sent one by an anonymous French Jew 
and published from MSS. existing in the 
Bodleian Library, and in the National 
Library at Parma. It is no doubt of the 
highest value for the criticism of the so- 
called Ongelos, for the author made use of 
an old Masorah on this Targum, which is 
perhaps the same as that of which the late 
Professor Luzzatto published a fragment 
which is now reproduced by Dr. Adler. We 
have therefore great pleasure in announc- 
ing its publication by the learned Chief 
Rabbi in the edition of the Warsaw Penta- 
teuch of 1874, with a small preface in which 
are given all possible indications that could 
help to find out the anonymous author. Dr. 
Adler has added to this his own commentary 
on Ongelos, wherein are contained: (a) 
grammatical remarks; (b) various readings 
of the text collated with MSS. ; and (c) re- 
ferences to Talmudic interpretations agreeing 
or disagreeing with the Aramaic translation, 
and also to Rabbinic commentators who 
quote this Targum. No doubt the last two 
points are of importance for anyone who 
will undertake a criticaledition of the Targum 
based upon other MSS. The elaborate 
introduction contains details of the life of 
Ongelos and the method followed by him 
in the translation. We have already men- 
tioned that, in our opinion, no such person 
as Ongelos ever existed, though Dr. Adler 
keeps for the sake of orthodoxy to the Tal- 
mudic tradition. As to the method em- 
ployed by the translators, we may say that 
it is well described and deserves to be trans- 
lated into a modern language, for, after all, 
Rabbinic is accessible only toa few. It is 
to be regretted that the Polish printers are 
so careless in their corrections, for the 
numerous misprints in the commentary often 
disturb the reader, and are put by him to the 
account of the editor or author; we know, 
however, by experience, that no notice is 
taken of corrections by printers either in Po- 
land or in Germany. We should have desired 
for the benefit of the public that the learned 
Chief Rabbi should have published the two 
commentaries separately ; many persons al- 
ready possess an edition of the Rabbinical 
Bible, and cannot afford to buy another copy 
forthe sake of two unpublished commentaries, 
be it even on such an important translation 
as the so-called Ongelos is. But this we 
hope will be remedied hereafter. 


Ap. NEUBAUER. 











Elementary Lessons in Historical English 
Grammar. By the Rev. Richard Morris, 
LL.D., Hon. M.A. Oxford, &e. (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 


From its tough and technical character 
has come a call that the best English 
Grammar—which Dr. Morris’s Accidence 
confessedly is—should be simplified and 
shortened; and in answer to that call 
the present Elementary Lessons has been 


produced. But this new book is not only’ 


the old one cut down; it is rewritten from 
beginning to end, is arranged more simply, 
is less crowded with details, and has a set of 
new and most apt quotations and illus- 
trations, many of them from the yet un- 
published sheets of the Four-text edition of 
the Early English Cursor Mundi which Dr. 
Morris is now editing for the Early English 
Text Society. Thus, under naught, not, we 
find the proof of these words coming from no 
whit, not a whit :— 
“Sco said, ne herd yee na wight hou.”—Cotton 
MS, 1, 4896. 
“ Schosaid,ne herd ze noght how.” —Géttingen MS. 
“ She seide, herde ze not how.”—Trinity MS. 
So again, under further, from forth, we 
have :— 


“He went him forth, and forther soght.”—Cotton, 
4107. 


“He went forth, and further sozt.”—Trinity MS. 
“ He went forth and ferder soght.”—Gottingen MS. 

The Cursor also supplies good instances 
proving the derivation of adown from of 
doun, the auxiliary use of do early in the 
fourteenth century; with other good in- 
stances like the “ clouden piler” and the 
“‘ firen piler”’ of the Exodus, &c. Parallel 
texts are a godsend to the historical gram- 
marian ; and the substitution of their evi- 
dence for the guesses of grammar-mongers 
is a national benefit. 

Under the verbal noun in ing, proof is 
rightly given that in such a phrase as “ he 
thanked him for saving his life,” saving is not 
in origin a participle, but a noun ; witness 
“ Thonkyng him for the saving of his life.”— Gesta 

Rom., p. 7. 

“ In knowing of the tid of day.”—Chaucer, Astro- 

labe, p. 19. 

And under the Infinitive, such phrases as 
“he is to blame”’ are rightly shown to be 


gerundial, All through, the book is up to 
the latest — It is written by the best 
of our Early English scholars, who is at the 


same timea long-practised and skilful teacher. 
It is very clearly printed and well arranged ; 
and as it costs only half-a-crown, it ought to 
find its way into every school and family in 
the kingdom, if only to correct the mistakes 
and supply the defects of the ordinary 
popular grammars, so far as their accidence 
is concerned. F. J. Furnivatt. 








REFORM IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, 
The New Academic Council. 


THE new Academic Council has at last been chosen, 
and considering the curious principle of election 
adopted, the University has reason to congratulate 
itself on the result. As cumulative voting was 
ermitted, it follows that if, of the seven senior 
ellows electing four representatives, any two, 
even the least desirable, had agreed to plump in 
turn for one another, they might return one 





another perpetually on the Council. This curious 
result, however, has not taken place. 

The Board (of Senior Fellows) have returned the 
three ablest and most efficient of their number, 
reserving the fourth place for Mr. David Pigot, a 
Roman Catholic barrister, and a man of known 
fe Song honour. There was some difficulty 
in finding a Roman Catholic to sit, as he must 
(1) be willing to face the opposition of the Ultra- 
montane in his own Church, and (2) he 
must not have declared himself for denomina- 
tional education. Almost every Irish Roman 
Catholic M.P. had done so for election . 
so this “right honourable” body was ineligible 
for a Council professedly elected to work on Mr. 
Fawcett’s non-sectarian principles. 

The junior Fellows, following suit, elected Sir 
Robert Kane, late President of the Queen’s College, 
Cork, together with three of their own body. Sir 
R. Kane is undoubtedly pledged against denomi- 
national education, but he is said to have neglected 
his duties in Cork, and this, if true, is not a good 

ntee for his efficiency on an unpaid Oouncil 
in the later years of his life. The junior Fellows 
chosen are not perhaps those that might have 
been anticipated. But pe are able men, and will 
doubtless do their duty well. 

The Professors have elected two medical men— 
as might be expected from the large number of 
medical professors on the electoral body—and for 
the other two places, Dr. Salmon and Mr. Dowden, 
two men not inferior to any in the University. On 
the whole, it is likely that the professors are more 
ably represented than any of the other electoral 
bodies. 

The outside members of the Senate, an hetero- 
geneous body, for the most part non-resident, and 
only allowed to vote by a mistaken — with 
Oxford and Cambridge, have selected the Bishop 
of Meath, an ex-Fellow and professor, and a man 
intimate with University life, not only through 
himself, but through his brilliant sons at Trinity, 
Cambridge. They have further selected three 
decided mal-contents, or at least “ reformers ”— 
Dr. Robert MacDonnell, a medical men of emi- 
nence, and the author of various pamphlets on 
education; Mr. Monck, a distinguished resident 
master, thoroughly acquainted with the teaching 
of the College ; and last of all, the Rev. Dr. Reichel, 
a noted debater in the Church Synod and the 
Senate, and formerly a Professor of Latin in 
Belfast. These gentlemen will adequately repre- 
sent the feeling which demands large changes in 
the University, and they will put forth their 
views forcibly—perhaps even, we fear, eloquently, 
for surely eloquence is not desirable in a working 
council of education. 

The duties of this new Council are important, 
but circumscribed. They will have in their hands 
the control of the studies—the most important 
branch of University government, and one in which 
the existing Board, if not inefficient, has been at 
least somewhat timid and dilatory. They will 
also have the duty of recommending professors 
for vacant chairs. But the actual election of pro- 
fessors, as well as the administration of revenues, 
rests as before with the Provost and seven senior 
Fellows, who are the trustees of the Corporation, 
and who could not have been deposed without 
new Acts of Parliament, if not without a new 
Charter. Thus collisions between the old Board 
and the new Council are possible, but not likely, 
if the Council is made up of such men as those 
now elected. For, beside the Provost and three 
senior Fellows, the oldest member of each of the 
three other divisions may be ed as con- 
servative in University matters, and these seven 
votes, including that of the chairman, are pretty 
certain to be given against violent changes. Nor 
are there more than three declared Radicals, in 
the same sense, now sitting on the Council. 

As to professions, it is remarkable that the me 
dical pouibiniel has three representatives, whereas 
the bar has but one—a fact Sacielan attributable 
to the absence of any emolument attached to seats 
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on the Council. Had there been good salaries, the 
Irish bar would probably have secured a large 


we oe f 

to the study of arts, mathematics are ad- 
mirably re ted by Dr. Salmon, Dr. Hart, and 
Mr. Ji ; but it is much to be regretted that 
the classical school has not secured any leading 
voice. Oonsidering the recent development of 
this school and its good promise, this defect may 
be ed as the most serious to be found in the 
new Council. We will not say that all its present 
members think themselves unable, or are unable, 
to offer a sound opinion upon classical matters ; 
but the fact remains that no professor of classics 
in the University has been elected upon the pre- 
sent Council, It is also to be regretted that, in 
one case at least, political reasons made themselves 
felt, and that votes were given rather to aid a 
— than to promote the studies of the 
college. 

We have thus discussed the merits of the new 
Academic Council very freely, as it is desirable 
that it should begin its task without excessive 
favour or prejudice on the part of the public. It 
has some defects in its constitution: it has also 
great merits. The election of some gentlemen be- 
cause they were Roman Catholics, thuugh it was 
thoro sipene to non-sectarian principle, and 
theoretically urd, was yet panstledliy eid 
by the cry that for generations to come no Catholic 
could sit among the governors of the University. 
That cry is now silenced. When it has died away 
and been forgotten, we hope that the electors will 
also abandon the principle of electing men because 
of their religion, and look merely to ability and 
experience in the condu:ting of education. 

eanwhile it must be confessed that Trinity 
College, Dublin, as the University is usually and 
justly styled, has made no mean progress towards 
the solution of the vexed problem, which has 
baffled great statesmen, and troubled the security 
of more than one government. It may not be 
amiss to point out in conclusion that this wise 
and peaceful reform is wholly due to the firmness 
and determination of Mr. Fawcett, who through 
good report and evil report, through Conservative 
opposition and Liberal opposition, through Pro- 
testant objections and through Catholic, held fast 
undaunted to his sound principle; nor do we 
think that any living politician may look back 
with equal pride upon a tedious and hard fought, 
but all the more glorious, victory. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


BOTANY. 


We have received the prospectus of a Mono- 
ka of the Genus Lilium, by He J. Elwes, 
F.L.S., illustrated by W. H. Fitch, F.L.S. It is 
to be of folio size, uniform with Mr. Bateman’s 
monograph of pe apna It will os issued 
in guinea parts, each part containing eight plates ; 
the work to be qunpieted in six nn tg We have 
much pleasure in announcing the appearance of 
such a work, and we have little doubt from the 
hands it is in that it will be well carried out. 
Now is the time for the publication of a mono- 
graph of the Lilies, for, thanks to the united labours 
of various botanists, the species of this magnifi- 
cent genus have recently been reduced to some- 
ous like order. Specimens will shortly be 
exhibited at the various learned societies of Lon- 
don and elsewhere. Intending subscribers should 
communicate with H. J. Elwes, 6 Tenterden 
Street, Hanover Square, London. 


WE are glad to see a reprint, from the Report o 
the British Association , 
Science for 1874, of Mr. Bentham’s valuable 

on the “Recent P: and Present 

State of Systematic Botany,” use it merits 
the attention of all students of biology, and 
use it is more especially calculated to imbue 

the mind of the young botanist with sound and 
Philosophical ideas respecting the science of which 


or the Advancement of 





it treate. For upwards of half a century Mr. 
Bentham has laboured in systematic botany, and 
the nature and extent of the work accomplished 
are sufficient to ensure him a patient hearing. In 
none of his admirable addresses to the Linnean 
Society, probably, is there so much food for 
thought for the aspiring naturalist ; and as a his- 
tory of the development of systematic botany 
during the last fifty years, in a concise form 
from personal know , the present is of great 
practical use. The two or three pages devoted to 
a consideration of the limits of orders, genera 
and species, in so far as they are affected by the 
doctrine of evolution, are worthy {of the special 


study of those ns who have so terribly 
perplexed and shocked at the advanced notions of 
some biologists. 


Foreign Botanical Periodicals for December.—The 
Botanische Zeitung contains the conclusion of Dr. 
Stoll’s paper on the formation of the callus in cut- 
tings, and the two first of an article on the 
history of the germination of Cyclamen, by Dr. 
Gressner, in which the author examines not only the 
morphological, but likewise the histological c 
which the embryo undergoes. Bulletin de la Société 
Royale de Botanique de Belgique—Notes on the 
Florule of Kraene-Poel, one of the few undis- 
turbed spots left to Belgian botanists, by E. 
Vander Meersch; “ Primitiae Monographiae Ro- 
sarum,” by Francois Crepin—this occupies fifty 
pages, and is only one of several contributions on 
the same subject. It is a great pity that writers 
on critical forms should be so copious, and at the 
same time neglect to summarise their labours, 
which otherwise must remain useless to those who 
do not make a speciel study of the same group. 
M. Crepin here treats of some Asiatic species, 
devoting the space mentioned to the consideration 
of eleven species. The last number of the Linnea 
to hand contains the continuation of Bickler’s 
5 Jyperaceae of the Berlin Herbarium,” and 
“ Novitates Bryothecae,” by C. Miiller. 


THe Botanical Magazine for December and 
January contains figures of some very interesting 
plants, in addition to the Rheum previously men- 
tioned. Fuchsia procumbens is a very remarkable 
and anomalous-looking species from New Zealand, 
where two or three outliers of this otherwise 
American genus are found. This is an elegant 
trailing species with spetalous flowers. Bou- 
cerosia Maroccana is a new species of this curious 
genus, one of the numerous new plants found by 
Dr. Hooker and his companions on their Morocco 
expedition. A strikingly beautiful species of the 
Australian genus Eucalyptus, E. cornuta, is re- 
presented on tab. 6140, The flowers are borne 
in dense heads, and the long horn-like operculum 
of the calyx is of a brilliant red. When the 
operculum falls, the numerous long slender yellow 
stamens spread out and fall over like the plumes 
of a bird of paradise. 


Tue Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Part 11. No. ii. 1874, contains the first part of 
some contributions towards a knowledge of the 
Burmese flora, by S. Kurz. This portion extends 
to one hundred pages, and includes the Polypetalae, 
up tu the end of the Geraniaceae, and will doubt- 
less prove of considerable service to botanists en- 
gaged upon the Flora of India. 


Mr. ARCHER contributes an article to the last 
part of the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical 
Science on Apothecia occurring in some Scytone- 
matous and Sirosiphonaceous Algae, in addition 
to those previously known, or lichenous fruc- 
tification on algae. This is no new discovery, ex- 
cept so far as the species are concerned, but in 
the present state of the algo-lichen theory every- 
thing bearing upon the subject is read with 
interest. Mr. Archer was unable to detect sper- 
mogonia in the specimens bearing the apothecia, 
though he, as well as Bornet, had previously found 


them in Ephebe pubescens, an organism formerly 
associated with the same group. 





AN excursion by the Scottish Botanical Alpine 
Club to the Aberdeenshire and Forfarshire moun- 
tains in August last, resulted in the discovery of 
two species of plants new to the flora of Britain, 
as we learn from the Journal of Botany. The 
plants in question are Carex frigida and Salix 
Sadleri, the latter a species new to science: both 
were found near Loch Chander (Ceann Moor), 
Aberdeenshire, by Mr. Sadler. 


Tue tenth volume of the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England contains, among 
other matters, an interesting report on the agri- 
culture of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, by 
Professor J. Wrightson, from which we glean the 
following particulars. The study of the systems 
of agriculture practised in the vast plains of 
Hungary occupied the principal portion of the re- 
porter’s time. Some idea of the extent of these 
almost perfectly level expanses may be formed 
from the fact that the Alféld, or ry of Lower 
Hungary, alone comprises an area of 37,400 square 
miles. The two chulen of Upper and Toner 
Hungary embrace the whole of the tiefland, or 
deep land; and the soil throughout is a rich black 
mould overlying water-worn gravel. It is ap- 

rently an alluvial deposit, formed by the rivers 
Danube, Theiss, Drave, and their tributaries. 
The natural fertility of the soil is frequently in- 
jured by the efflorescence of soda-salts on its 
surface, especially in Lower Hungary, where im- 
mense tracts of flat land are thus rendered unpro- 
ductive, forming the plains of natron between 
Arad and Debriczin. Hedges or any other visible 
divisions of the land, except the long lines of 
acacia trees which usually bound the nobleman’s 
estate, are entirely absent. 

One of the most interesting features in the 
cultivation and ownership of the land is the 
existence of distinct communities, forming isolated 
villages or hamlets. . These villages are sur- 
rounded by the land belonging to the inhabitants, 
each of whom is a free proprietor. Each house 
is detached and exactly resembles the next, and 
having seen one village you know the general 
features of hundreds. It 1s termed peasant farm- 
ing, each member owning and cultivating a portion 
of the parish (gemeinde), grazing his stock on the 
“ common ” proper surrounding the arable part of 
the land, and finally gathering his crops and stock 
around him at his homestead. Towards evening, 
the herds of cows, long-haired goats, and woolly 
swine are driven back to the village for the night, 
each turning in at its own gate, not to come out 
again until the herdsman’s horn echoes through 
the village in early morning. 

Professor Wrightson says it is difficult to give 
an idea of the Hungarian village to one who has 
not seen it. It is ushered in by a pond, evidently 
formed by excavating for clay to build the houses. 
The road runs through the little town, but no 
attempt appears to have been made to improve it, 
the entire space between the two rows of detached 
white thatched cottages being used as such. Once 
through the village, which ends, as it began, with 
a shapeless pond, you are in the open country, 
partly pasture, but more generally arable, in a 
more or less imperfect state of cultivation. Wheat 
and rye stretch away on all sides. The next fea- 
ture to arrest the eye may be a belt of ~—_ trees, 
which, on coming up to it, you find to be the boun- 
dary of a largeestate, where, in the place of peasants, 
are the stewards and labourers of the Count, one 
suing a systematic course of agriculture. These 
domains and t lands alternate. The estate 
is usually better cultivated and yields better oe ms 
and is laid off into square fields of from twenty-five 
to forty acres each, defined by grass drives, bounded 
on either side by trees. The value of land in Hun- 
gary is rising, but neither skill nor capital has = 
been brought to bear upon the greater part. The 
price usually ranges from 14/, to 28/. per acre, 
according to quality and situation ; and it is let 
at from 21s. to 28s., or even 35s. per acre. 

In the Theiss district the land will grow wheat 
year after year without manure. In fact, manure 
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can only be applied for rape, Indian. corn, or other 
crops, a8 wheat grows too luxuriantly after d 
dressing. A curious fact connected with the cul- 
ture of tobacco is mentioned by Professor Wright- 
son, to the effect that sheep do very well upon it 
in a green state as a forage crop. 

The feudal system was abolished in 1848, and 
the serfs became free allodial owners. The whole 
area of Hungary is pretty equally distributed be- 
tween great proprietors and peasants. Some large 
landholders would be very glad to let portions of 
their estates to good English and Scotch tenants 
on liberal terms. Most of the vast estates are in 
the hands of their owners, and thus, where in 
England we should have hundreds of independent 
tenant farmers, millers, smiths, coal-owners, 
brewers, &c., we have all concentrated and worked 
as it were for the benefit of one individual. One 
of the estates belonging to the Archduke Albrecht 
alone comprises 164,200 acres ! 





Arter having been at work for upwards of two 
years, the Sub-Wealden. Exploration Committee 
has determined to abandon their celebrated boring, 
and to commence working afresh upon an entirely 
new bore-hole in the immediate vicinity of the 
old one. Since the unfortunate accident of drop- 
ping the boring-tool, to which we referred some 
months ago, the work has been completely at a 
stand-still; the time having been consumed in 
fruitless attempts to extract the lost auger, and to 
remove the rubbish which has fallen into the bore- 
hole. A careful survey has proved that the | 
1,000 feet of bore is out of the perpendicular by 
a few inches, and the attempt to remove the ob- 
struction has therefore sorely tasked the engineer 
ing resources of the Diamond Boring Company. 
In the face of these difficulties it was decided, at 
a meeting of the committee held at the Museum 
of Practical Geology on Friday the 15th inst., 
that no more work should be spent upon the old 
boring, but that a new bore-hole should at once 
be begun. It had been proposed to line the ori- 
ginal bore to a considerable depth, at a cost. of 
about 400/.; the Diamond Boring Company has 
now undertaken, we believe, to sink the new bore- 
hole to the depth of 1,000 feet at the moderate 
cost of 600/., so that after all the bold step just 
taken will entail an additional outlay of only 
about 2002. It reflects great credit upon all con- 
cerned in this work, and especially upon the | 
honorary secretary, Mr. Willett, that the enter- 
prise should be carried on with such spirit; for | 
one could hardly have been surprised, considering 
the unexpected difficulties of the case, if the com- | 
mittee had decided to altogether abandon the 
experiment. Let us hope that the Netherfield | 
bore-hole No. 2 may be more successful than its | 
ill-fated predecessor. 


| 

Der Naturforscher (December 19) gives an | 
account of experiments made by Herr Moritz | 
| 
| 





Traube on what he calls “ inorganic cells,” which 

were suggested by Graham's discoveries in dialy- 

sis. If a drop of gelatine solution is acted upon 

by gallie acid, so that a film of a leathery sub- | 
stance is formed round it, an artificial cell is pro- | 
duced; and this when placed in a weaker solution | 
of gelatine will swell and exhibit a physical | 
growth through the endosmose that takes place. 
Cells with these artificial membranes will have a 
tendency to thin out at the top, their lower parts | 
being thicker from the downward gravitation of | 
the particles, and as fresh fluid enters by endosmose | 
the weakest part will be most stretched. The 

existence of these conditions in plant cells will 
favour their upward growth. Herr Traube 
succeeded in forming cells of different mate- 
rials, and in imitating many physical pro- 
cesses of growth. The enlargement of the cells 
in his experiments differs materially from the ex- 
tension of a soap-bubble by blowing more air 
into it. He observes phenomena of intussuscep- 
tion analogous to those of plant-cells, The en- 
veloping membrane of his cells is formed by 





chemical precipitation, which stops when the 


membrane thickens, and its interstices no longer 
allow fresh molecules of the membrane-forming 
material to enter. Endosmose of the surrounding 
fluid into the cells swells them, stretches their 
membranes, enlarges the interstices, and allows 
fresh material to enter, and a. new layer of mem- 
brane to be formed. Thus far they imitate living 
cells. 

M. BecauErei observes that among the phy- 
sico-chemical forces influencing organic functions, 
the electro-capillary forces are the most important, 
and that in order to produce them nothing more 
is required than permeable tissues separating two 
liquids of different natures, which find in the orga- 
nism the conditions necessary for their produc- 
tion. Arterial blood leaving the left auricle of 
the heart, before becoming venous blood, traverses 
capillary vessels which bring it in contact with 
muscles covered with exuded liquids. Electro- 
capillary actions are thus excited, subserving, to 
their nutrition and growth. In a series of ex- 

eriments, arterial and venous blood were brought 
into contact with various liquids, such as bile, 
urine, wine, grape-juice, and sugar solution 
charged with carbonic acid, and both were found 
negative in relation to the liquids; and it may be 
supposed that the same thing oceurs when arterial 
blood in the capillaries comes in contact with the 
liquid exuded by muscles. The direction of the 
electro-capillary currents is such that the interior 
walls of the capillaries are the positive electrodes 
of couples functioning as chemical forces, and 
their exterior walls negative electrodes. There is 
thus oxidation in the interior of the capillaries, 
and reduction on the side of the muscles. The 
interior of a muscle is usually negative in relation 
to the fluids that moisten its external surface: 
the electro-capillary currents proceed from the in- 
side outwards, and this direction gives oxidation 
within and reduction without. 

In fruits such as grapes, apples, pears, and in 
roots, as potatoes, carrots, and twnips, there are 
similar electro-capillary currents. In contact 
with water, the interior parts ar- constantly found 
to be positive. Thus, when fruits are moistened, 
their interior layers next tc the external tissues 
tend to ceaseless oxidation; salt water produces 
opposite effects. 

fore electro-capillary cuzreats were known, 
it was supposed that in transmitting an electric 


| current, for medical purposes, into the interior 


of an organised body, no electro-chemieal action 
would ensue unless solid bodies, such as wires, 


| conducted the electricity, and served as elec- 
| trodes. Now, however, it is known that an in- 
finitely thin layer of liquid adhering to the walls 


of a permeable tissue behaves like a mei: clic film 
in electro-chemical decompositions, and we may 
conceive such actions taking place in organisms, 
and producing very complicated results, (Comptes 
Rendus, December 7, 1874.) 

M. M£enrn, writing on the transport of virus 
and propagation of disease by certain flies, points 
out that the mischief is effected by those which 
have penetrating mouth-organs, and not merely 
suctorial organs, as the common blow-fly. Some 
flies of the genus Stomozys were observed at the 
camp of Gravelles feeding on the matter of an ery- 
= atous gangrene on a horse's a” The proboscis 
of a fly so engaged contained a liquid in which 
the bacteria of putrescent fermentation could be 
seen with a microscope, and inoculation with a 
proboscis in that state produced voluminous 
ecthyma. In 1863, a gnat (Simultwm) was sup- 
posed to have occasioned a severe ge an by the 
action of its own poison, and M. Tisserant, a 
veterinary professor, to whom was confided the 
duty of investigating the disorder, came to this 
conclusion. M. Mégnin says he only saw half the 
truth: that the gnats did transport the poison, 
but got it first from animals that were affected. 
He exclaims, “it is certainly in the same way 
that the Tsetze.acts.” This may be, but it is not 
proved by experiments on other flies. M. Mégnin’s 
paper is in Comptes Rendus, December 7, 1874, 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIBS, 
New Suaxspere Socrery (Friday, Jan. 8). 
F. J. Furnrvart, Esq., Direetor; in the Chair. 
The names of ten new members were announced. 
The thanks of the Society were voted to H.R.H. 
Prince Leopold, Vice-President, for his present to 
each member of a copy of the Parallel-Text Quartos 
of Romeo and Julret, 1597, 1599; to Mr. P. A: 
Daniel for editing the same, and the separate re- 
prints, for the society; to Dr. Ingleby for 370 
copies of his StelJ Lion; and to My. Furnivall for 
500 copies of his Introduction to. Gervinus, for 
the members of the Society. The paper read was 
by Dr. E. A. Abbott, on “ The First two Quartos 
of Hamlet, 1603, 1604.” Dr. Abbott! contended 
that the incomplete Quarto of 1608 contained 
nothing of Shakspere’s thet was not in the second 
Quarto of 1604, and did not: therefore tan 
earlier state of the play, although it did contain 
large alterations of Shakspere’s work by the Pirate 
who arranged for press the incomplete notes and 
recollections of the play shown in the the second 
Quarto. These alterations were due to the Pirate's 
desire to make the play more of an acting, and less 
of a philosophical one. Mr. Furnivall could not 
ersuade himself that the very different view of 
Hamlet’s mother taken by Ql, a view: of such 
great impertance in re; to the motive of the 
play, wasdue to the compiler of Ql. Thec 
from her innocence in Q1 to the doubt of it in 
Q2 was Shakspere’s change. He believed that 
Shakspere first partially recast the old Hamlet, 
and that that recast was, more or less, represented 
by Ql. Mr. Simpson also held that QI re- 
presented the old Corambis Hamlet as partially 
recast. The change of names in Q2 showed it. 
When Q2 was uced, then the old playwould 
be printed, with, possibly, portions of the new 
lay inserted. Other cases of this oceurred. Dr. 
Nicholson and other members also contended that 
Q1 represented an earlier-version of the play 
than Q2. Dr. Abbott admitted that he had 
rhaps assigned too much to the Pirate in attri- 
uting to him the changes—almost. recasts—of 
the characters of the Queen and King, &c.; these 
were perhaps due to the old play 5 but he still 
doubted whether QI] contained more than one 
line worthy of Shakspere which was not in Q2. 
The meeting asked Dr. Abbott to print his paper, 
though he had said he would not do so. 





RoyaL GEOGRAPHICAL Socrety (Monday, Jan. 11). 


Art the meeting of the above body, an interesting 
letter from Colonel Long, who is attached to 
Colonel Gordon’s expedition in Equatorial Africa, 
was read. Writing under date October 2 from 
Gondokoro, he stated that in April last he started 
to visit Mtesa, King of Mganda, and after thirty- 
eight days of painful marching reached his desti- 
nation, where he was received with pomp, and 
made a stay of twenty-nine days’ duration. After 
some days’ delay, he succeeded in obtaining leave 
to return by the Victoria Nile (Somerset). He 
launched his canoe upon the lake, emerging from 
Murchison Creek, and found it (the lake) to 
be from‘twenty-five to thirty-five feet deep, and 
the opposite shore from twelve to fifteen miles 
distant. The superstition of the natives prevented 
him from reaching Urondogani by way of the 
Ripon Falls, and he returned to Mtesa. Robbed 
of his baggage and deserted by his porters, he 
determined to make for the river, and after two 
days’ incessant rowing reached a lake about 
twenty-five miles wide, which formed apparently 
a great reservoir of the waters of the Victoria 
Nyanza and of the surrounding plateau. After 
defeating 400 men of Keba Rega, he reached 
Foweira, near the Karuma Falls, on August 20, 
in @ sorry plight, and finally arrived at Gondo- 
koro on October 18, He had persuaded Mtesa 
to send his ivory to Gondokoro instead of to 
Zanzibar, and with the idea of further deve- 
loping Egypt's monopoly of ivory, Colonel. Gordon 
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intended soon to launch one steamer on the Albert 
Nyanza, and another to work up from Foweira to 
the Victoria Nyanza. 
The next read was one by Captain Elton, 
iving an account of the country between Dar-es- 
Sclam and Kilwa, which he had traversed while in 
search of slaves held by British Indian subjects. 
This paper afforded ample proof of the continued 
activity of the land routes of the slave traffic and 
its concomitant horrors. 
ranean r was read by Major Erskine on a 
voyage - - apaarran emai - — ber 
— i groundwork of the 
D sediioen! Yoon memory and from aie 
of M. Dubois, Erskine’s interpreter, the ——- 
with the observations having been lost in a fivod. 
In consequence of a deputation from Umzila, king 
of the Gosa, asking for protection for trade, Mr. 
Erskine and M. Dubois started in a schooner in 
June, 1871, and after some difficulty with the 
Portuguese Governor at Delagoa Bay, made for 
the interior. The abolition of the slave trade has 
depopulated Inhambané and Delagoa Bay, but 
legitimate trade is fast restoring prosperity to both. 
The Tongas, who inhabit this region, are indus- 
trious, and agricultural and manufacturing 
abilities. One of the chiefs was persuaded 
that Erskine’s advent heralded the occupation 
of the country by the British, and was delighted 
at the idea. Erskine observes, with reference 
to the navigation and commerce of the great 
Limpopo river, that it is difficult of entry, has 
sixty miles of navigation, and flows through a 
fine alluvial valley tifteen miles broad, while its 
productions are hides, horns, native gums, ground 
nuts, &c. It is close to Leydenburg, in the Trans- 
vaal country, where bread-stuffs are grown as well 
as wool, and the distance to the new Gold Fields 
is 170 miles. He devotes a portion of his 
narrative to an account of the Umzilas — 
and of his stay there. Since his return to Natal, 
he has started for a fourth expedition, and, ac- 
ing to last advices, had reached Delagoa Bay, 
where he is collecting ivory. 





LonDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SocreTy 
(Monday, January 11). 

Tue Rev. Thomas Hugo, M.A., V.P., in the Chair. 
Mr. F. A. Burt exhibited Roman and mediaeval 

ttery recently obtained from excavations in 
tiltspur Street, City. Mr. C. Roach Smith, 
F'S.A., a Romano-Celtic bronze sword, dug up 
near Broadway Tower, in Gloucestershire ; a simi- 
lar weapon, though of inferior size, discovered 
some time since near Royston, was contributed 
by Mr. Thomas Milbourn, Mr. J. E. Price, 
honorary secretary, read a communication from 
Mr. C, Roach Smith, F.S.A., setting forth the 
claims of the late M. de Caumont, of Caen, upon 
English antiquaries. A statue to this distin- 
guished man is about to be erected at Bayeux, 
and it is probable that many fellow-labourers in 
this country will wish to co-operate in the work. 
To “M. de Caumont may be assigned the fore- 
most place in popularising archaeology as we now 
see it through France and England.” As a young 
man he took an active part in the formation of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, and in 1834 
he conceived and established for a wide field of 
action the Société frangaise d’Archéologie. “The 
Revolution at the close of the last century had 
destroyed or injured many of the finest ecclesias- 
tical monuments ; scarcely any of the cathedrals 
and churches had escaped its ravages ; while other 
valuable remains of ancient art had also suffered. 
oe nt of the efforts of M. Guizot and other 
enlightened men, vandalism remained rampant. 
M. de Caumont saw that nothing but a widely 
extended union of the national educated intellect 
could counteract the evil, and, unassisted by State 
patronage, to the nation he ap The result 
was the Société fi ise d’Archéologie, and 
Simultaneously the Bulletin Monumental, a bi- 
monthly illustrated journal, which at the time of 
the death of its founder and editor had completed 





its eight and thirtieth volume.” This journal 
affords the best means of estimating rly the 
character of M. de Caumont; it is bis best bio- 
graphy; it shows his wonderful perseverance, his 
unselfish devotion to science, his intelligence and 
liberality. He possessed an independent property, 
and, fortunately, the heart to he it useful. He 
visited all parts of France, examining for himself 
ancient remains of all kinds, which he so hap- 
pily described. He established correspondents 
in all parts, everywhere encouraged research, and 
saved many important monuments. 

“His great work, the Cows d Antiquités Mo- 
numentales, extending from the year 1830 to 1844, 
comprises six volumes and six atlases. It em- 
braces the Celtic and Gallo-Roman eras, religious 
architecture of the Middle Ages, military and 
civil architecture, and baptismal fonts, altars, 
tombs, paintings on glass, frescoes, enamels, and 
wainscoting. The Abécédaires, in octavo, four 
volumes, are, as termed, the rudiments of Archae- 
ology.” A ful and pleasing memoir of M. 
ray , Allioeeh been published in the Bulletin by 
his successor, M. de Cougny. 

An interesting paper on “ The Grammar School 
at Barnet, Herts,” was read by the Rev. F. OC. 
Cass, M.A. A coloured drawing of a wall- 

inting existing at Earl Stonham Church, in 
Suffolk, was exhibited Mr. Golding, and de- 
scribed at length by Mr. John G. Waller. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstITUTE (Tuesday, Jan. 12). 


Proressor Busk, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
Mr. T. I. Hutchinson, late H.M’s Consul, Callao, 
read a paper on “ The Anthropology of Prehistoric 
Peru.” The paper commenced with a notice of 
how little is known up to the present time about 
the glorious days of Peru, long before the time of 
the Incas—agreeing with Mr. Baldwin as to the 
original South Americans being the oldest people 
on the Continent. The grandeur of colossal work 
in the extent of the ancient burial mounds was 
shown by illustrations. A comparison of these, 
examined by the author in Peru, was made with 
those explored by Messrs. Squier and Davis in the 


| valleys of the Ohio and the Mississippi. The pre- 


historic architecture of Peru, described by Pro- 
fessor Raimondi in his recent work on the mineral 
riches of the department of Ancachs, were men- 
tioned as highly interesting; more particularly 
the tombs cut out of solid blocks of diorite in the 
valleys where sandstone is the geological cha- 
racter, thus proving the enormous capacity for 
work of the ancient Peruvians in transporting 
these stony masses over the Andes, So small 
was the author’s faith in Spanish accounts of 
South America, that he inclined to the belief in 
some future explorer finding the mythical “ cradle 
of the Incas” in the National Library at Madrid 
instead of in the lake of Titicaca, to which latter 
place it is assigned by the Hakluyt Society. 

A paper, by Dr. George Dobson, was read “On 
the Andamans and Andamanese.” After giving 
a sketch of the geographical position of the 
Andaman islands, and their geological and zoolo- 
gical relations to the Asiatic continent, the author 
passed in review the various theories that had been 
propounded by eminent biologists to account for 
the origin of the Andamanese. He strongly in- 
clined to the views of Mr. Wallace and of M. de 
Quatrefages that the Adamanese are Nigritos, or 

from the Malay Peninsula, and was 

opposed to the theory of their descent from ship- 
wrecked African negroes, on the ground rather of 
the dissimilarity of their'manners and customs 
than of their physical characteristics. It was 
impossible, however, to account for the presence 
of the wild tribes of Southern India, or of the 
culiar of the interior of the Malay 
eninsula, surrounded by races with which they 
have no connexion whatever, except on the hypo- 
thesis that they are the few surviving descendants 
of a woolly-haired people which in ages past 
occupied lands south of the Himalayas when the 
continent of Asia included within its southern 





limits the Andamans, Nicobars, Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo and the Philippine Islands; and that the 
resent inhabitants of the Andamans and the 
Nigritos of the Philippines are also the remnant 
of these ancient Nigrito inhabitants of Southern 
Asia, which have almost disappeared before the 
invading Aryan and Mongolian races. Dr. Dobson 
exhibited a series of photographs, taken by him- 
self, of Andamanese men and women. 





GroLoercaL Socrery ( Wednesday, January 13). 


J. Evans, Ese., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
Ina “On the Kimeridge Olay of England,” 
the Rey. J. F. Blake traced the lithological and 
palaeontological characters of this formation as it 
stretches across the country, with interruptions, 
from Dorsetshire to Yorkshire. The sections ex- 
hibited in Lincolnshire have been specially studied 
by the author. He believes that our Kimeridge 
Clay admits of division into an Upper and a Lower 
oup of beds, but that no Middle group, such as 
is found on the Continent, can be recognised in 
England. The Upper Kimeridge series consists 
chiefly of bituminous paper-shales, reaching a 
thickness of upwards of 600 feet; while the 
Lower Kimeridge is formed mainly of a great 
mass of clay, perhaps nearly 400 feet in thickness. 
Below the true Kimeridge Olay there occurs a thin 
series of sandy beds, well exhibited near Wey- 
mouth, and termed by the author the “ Kimeridge 
Passage Beds.” When the Coral Rag is 
absent, as in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, these 
transition beds also disappear. After Mr. Blake 
had entered into a critical examination of the 
Kimeridge fossils, a new Chelonian from the 
Kimeridge Clay—the oldest yet discovered in 
Britain—was described by Professor H. G. Seeley 
under the name of Pelobatochelys Blakii. Mr. A. 
J. Jukes-Browne read a paper “ On the Cambridge 
Gault and Greensand,” in which he advocated the 
view that the thin nodule-bed, so valued for the 
sake of its coprolites, should be placed at the base 
of the Chalk Marl. In the absence of true Upper 
Greensand, the coprolite-bed rests ‘omg J upon 
an eroded surface of Gault Clay. The rolled and 
hosphatised fossils of the nodule-bed appear to 
ve been in large measure derived from the 
Upper Gault, while other fossils, less altered, 
seem to be species proper to the Chalk Marl. The 
author has carefully studied the invertebrate fauna 
of this debateable deposit, and has effected con- 
siderable revision in the list of fossils, Ammonites 
Tatricws (Pusch), an ammonite new to Britain, 
recently found in the Oxford Clay of St. Ives, 
Huntingdonshire, was exhibited by Mr. J. F. 
Walker, of York. 





Purnotoeicat Socrery (Friday, Janwary 15). 


Henry Sweet, Ese., in the Chair. A paper 
was read by F. T. Elworthy, Esq., on “The 
Dialect of West Somerset,” which he treated 
particularly with reference to its pronunciation 
and grammar. The reader maintained that dialects 
are not ee ye so quickly as is generally 
supposed; that although words are constantly 
dropping into disuse, new ones are as certainly 
taking their places; and these, from having the 
stamp of the dialect impressed upon them, seem 
to hand down unaltered the archaic pronunciation. 
It was asserted that the Quantocks and Taunton 
are the limits of the districts of East and West 
Somerset, and not the Parret. The Western 
dialect had been but little studied, and was com- 
paratively little known, although it was much 
richer in vocabulary and more expressive in speech 
than the East Somerset. 

The reader pointed out the probable Normanism 
in the difference made in the sounds of zay, day, 
paay, maay, and in carefully going through the 
vowels, he gave no less than six distinct sounds 
for the diphthong ea. 

Final compound consonants were nearly always 
reduced to simple ones, and the hard dentals and 
labials constantly softened. 
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The paper, which was unusually well received, 
was very fully illustrated by a variety of local 
idioms, and in the discussion which followed 
Mr. Sweet remarked on the great value of the 
dialect in preserving in a living form the old 
sounds of the w before such words as wrestling, 
wreath, and the broad aay in hay. 

Prince Lucien Bonaparte said that the chief 
distinction between the dialects of West Somerset 
and Devon was the use in the former of the peri- 
phrastic present indicative instead of the inflexion 
eth; that West Somerset must be classed by itself ; 
that the remarkable inflexion by which transitive 
verbs receive a neuter signification when used 
without their object, is found in the dialects of 
the South-West of England, in Basque, and in 
Hungarian, but in no other languages, ancient or 
modern, 








FINE ART. 


SIXTH WINTER EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Third Notice.) 

Let me begin by rectifying a double confusion in 
what I said last week about Mr. Fuller Maitland’s 
picture of the Virgin appearing over her tomb to 
Saints Francis and Bonaventure (No. 187). I 
said it was “ascribed by Young Ottley, whose 
property it was and who engraved it, to Giotto; 
and now to Fra Angelico. Messrs, Crowe and 
Oavaleaselle (vol. i. p. 589) pass it as the work 
of Angelico.” Now there are two pictures in the 
possession of Mr. Fuller Maitland ascribed to 
Angelico. One isan Entombment of the Virgin, 
with Apostles; the other is this Vision of the 
Virgin over her tomb, with Saints Francis and 
Bonaventure (see Waagen, vol. iii. pp. 2,3). Both 
formerly belonged to the collection of Young 
Ottley. The Entombment, really by Angelico, 
was engraved as a work of Giotto; not however 
by Young Ottley (that was my mistake), but in 
the Etruria Pittrice, The other picture now ex- 
hibited has not, so far as I know, been engraved. 
That it is a Sienese work of Sano di Pietro or 
Matteo da Siena is I think certain. When I said 
“Messrs. Crowe and Calvacaselle pass it as the 
work of Angelico,” I had not discovered what is 
the fact, that those authors had mixed up the two 
wari the Entombment by Angelico, and this 

irgin appearing to Francis and Bonaventure 
which I say is Sienese, and had described them 
asone. That they have done so is evident from 
the passage referred to, i.589. Their book is so 
justly the foundation for all students following 
them to work upon, and their general diligence so 
admirable, that I am sure they will thank me for 
pointing out the error. 

The exhibition is strong in landscapes of nearly 
all schools, and contains one of the Venetian school 
which is a revelation. There is great charm in 
the two unnamed Venetian pieces of different 
hands contributed by Mr. Graham (169, 173). In 
each there is a pleasant mixture of romance with 
primness, of formalism with nature; with a 
pleasant enigmatic touch in the figures; which in 
the former case belong to the sacred order, in the 
latter to the profane or fanciful. But such minor 
items disappear in comparison with the landscape 
of Titian lent by the Queen (127). This, I 
understand, hangs usually in an imperfect light in 
Buckingham Palace. It requiresa good light, and 
is worthy to hang in the best place in any gallery 
in the world. When I spoke of chords mightily 
struck by the most ancient masters in landscape, 
it was of this picture that I was thinking. It is 
not too much to say that whoever has not seen 


this picture has a great gap in his knowl both 
of landscape art and of itlan, We are pote abe 
in Titian’s figure-paintings, both Christian and 


— to trees of s niendid growth and sweep, with 
a cluster or two of perfect flowers; to rich green 
boskage beautifully made out, and slopes and 
champaigns of the eben, that shades anon into 





solemn transparent blue, and distant mountain- 
spurs among the clouds with shafts of light that 
strike down and touch their indigo into gold. In 
the Ariadne, the Noli Me Tangere, and the Virgin 
and Child with St. Catherine, of the National Gallery, 
we have in England three signal examples of this 
manner of his in backgrounds; and even in the pre- 
sent Exhibition, next to the piece now under discus- 
sion, there hangs a good though somewhat injured 
specimen (No. 126). But neither these, nor the best 
of the master's pen drawings of landscape, could 
have prepared us for the completeness and over- 
whelming power of the picture now before us. It 
is in Titian’s most careful manner, and almost 
without injury; for I suppose the conspicuous 
seam across the middle could easily be set right. 
In the foreground, a shepherd follows his flock 
round a copse on the left ; and on the right rises 
one strong tree-stem, and another not quite so 
near. We look downwards from a rise: first, upon 
a noble clump of trees growing on a swarded 
knoll—such trees and such a sward as you get in the 
park backgrounds of Gainsborough and Reynolds ; 
then some bare brown ground a little farther off 
on the left, and a path leading down to a group of 
farm buildings. Beyond these a partial storm 
lowers over miles and miles of level woodland and 
estuary—a narrow dusky bar of raincloud stretch- 
ing across the sky and sending dusky drifts of rain 
along the blue. A blue both in land and sky how 
solemn and profound! a dusk how sudden and 
full of menace! and how the distant church spire 
in the plain, which the shower has all but blotted 
out, seems now clearer and now fainter as you look! 
and how the farthest mountains, the sharp and 
slanting mountains of Friuli, stand out in pure 
air beyond the storm and against the white hori- 
zon clouds! For upon that solemn and profound 
blue of the sky there roll two strata of clouds— 
the upper stratum pure and white and calm, and 
it is against this that the far mountains come out 
—the other, and this is the storm cloud, level and 
low and black. There seems scarcely anything 
which the moderns have attempted, in this order 
of art held peculiarly: their own, and which 
is not here done with a strength, a ma- 
jestic and full-toned poetry, such as even the 
greatest moderns have not come near. What is 
the good of words? The reader must take the 

icture by itself, and let it come upon him gra- 
Pually, i say by itself, because at first sight it 
looks black upon the walls, being in a different 
key from anything else. Indeed, it is not much 
lighter than the same master’s ruined picture of 
the Pesaro family at Venice. But look a little, 
and you will see how luminous this darkness is, 
The central point of high light is oné curl of the 
white cloud in the left-hand part of the sky (and 
the mere manner of laying on this proclaims a mas- 
tery of the riches of the brush such as no other 
man has had). Everything else is kept down so 
as to come into right relation with this key-note. 
The light is led in masses about the sky by the re- 
appearance of the white system of cloud here and 
there beyond the edges of the storm; it strikes 
faintly along the plain in gleams on estuary and 
meadow, a little more strongly upon the path, where 
two figures move near the cottage; it surrounds 
with a soft radiance the shadow which the great 
trees cast upon the sward in the middle distance ; 
it winds about the copse in the foreground, light- 
ing the fleeces of the flocks and the white loin- 
cloth of the shepherd; its last echoes are caught 
in silver gleams high upon the near birch-stem 
and in the foliage beyond. Noble and beyond 
praise as a scheme of light and shade, consummate 
as a study of nature in poetry and in grasp, this 
landscape calls above all for admiration as a lesson 
in the magic of the Venetian colouring. In any 
other school colouring so dark would have been 
ink. Here is not a single opaque point; not a 
shadow, however deep, that is not full of inner 
light. The dense cloud lets through the sense of 
sky, the dense shower lets the sense of landscape 
through, in a manner that is nature’s own. 





| In the sombre country beneath the storm, be- 


tween the dim gleams of water, the eye can sink 
for ever into the softness of the darkened woods, 
The indigo and deep brown and dun glow upon you 

resently with a sense of I know not what won- 

erful gold and azure. And all this with a sim- 
pealty of touch as unhesitating as it is inexplica- 

le. Human eye and hand never worked together 
with more imperial certainty for a nobler result, 
Is it worth while pointing out the few negligences 
of the giant ?>—that the figure of the shepherd is 
too short, that a dog chasing a deer in the middle 
distance is too large?—that the sky and storm 
being evidently with the distant landscape the 
painter’s chief point, he has painted the two tree- 
stems of the foreground so thinly over the sky that 
the clouds show a little thovagh one and a great 
deal through the other? Let us be thankful for 
the chance of studying here—while we wish we 
had the chance of studying it always—so rare a 
masterpiece. 

After this, the various phases of. later land- 
scape, for a long time to come at least, cannot 
but seem partial and incomplete. The art in 
the seventeenth century, which is the first cen- 
tury when its independent practice is common, 
seems as if its masters knew Sow to play only one 
tune each. In Naples it is an embittered scape- 
grace who has an eye for tortured rocks and shat- 
tered trees, the haunt of brigands and the outcast, 
and who rings the changes. upon such scenes 
fiercely and impressively enough, if with too little 
regard for sober fact and nature. There he is 
(131)—a perfectly characteristic and vigorous 
Salvator from the collection of Lord Yarborough. 
The foliage, it is true, is more like seaweed than 
leaves, and the umbered glow which takes you is 
chiefly the result of age and varnish. At Rome 
we have two Frenchmen, Claude and Gaspar, who 
have taken up each in his way the classic spirit 
of the place. Claude loves misty light, the glow 
of afternoon, the poetry of decay, the sun of 
the Campagna setting behind distant lines of aque- 
duct, great trees that wave above embosomed 
temples, goats that dance among fallen plinths and 
capitals ; or else he dreams of the statued wharves 


-and columned warehouses of some merchant city 


of the old Mediterranean, and loads the gilded 
ripples of its haven with the hulks of impossible 
galleys. And Claude is here: one example of him 
especially which is among the finest and most glow- 
ing. I mean Crossing the Ford from Leigh Court. 
And here are three Gaspars, in his sterner and more 
pompous mood of the classical. In both of these 
there is poetry, a partial poetry,and of the mood 
which belongs to seasons of decadence and regret. 
We go north, and find in Flanders a poet of a 
ruder mettle. Rubens’s landscapes, the best of 
them, seem to me among his very finest work. 
Give him his point of view—that the country isa 
place to hunt and hawk in, or every now and then 
to hold a gala or a dance; and as he goes out to his 
hunting or hawking or dancing party, his eye will 
take in as few others can the sweep and undu- 
lation of the country, the rolling of the woods 
and of the clouds above them, the sense of light 
and space and colour, the harmonious trending and 
transition of lines between near and far. This piece 
of Mr. Fuller Maitland’s (106) is perhaps not as 
fine as the famous Rainbow, or even as the land- 
scape in the National Gallery ; but I “arom it is 
certainly by his own hand, and in the silvery grey 
green of its colour, almost uniform but for. the 
single spot of red me the dancers in the fore- 
ground, there is admirable originality and subtlety 
of effect. A little further north yet, and we low 
poetry of any kind, and come to one phase oF 
another of patient, limited, meditative prose, per- 
fectly exact and efficient. in its expression. Or, 
any of the Dutchmen touch poetry, it is Hobbema 
with his black far-branching trees and little glades 
or pools beneath them full of light, and red-gabled 
cottages beyond the glades; or it is Cuyp, the 
Northern Claude, with his afternoon suns, 
gold haze absorbing all distant things in its gre 
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dation, his one or two strong foreground objects 
to relieve and give value to rest. The Hob- 
bemas here are not above the usual mark: but 
both Mr. Fordham’s Cuyp and Lord Yarborough’s 
(21, 145) are among his very purest and most 
masterly work. 

To find the whole of nature attempted in art, as 
not Titian himself had attempted it, we have to 
leap a century and a half, and to come to our 
own school of land. Some indeed will 
say it was the ruin of the greatest English land- 
scape painter that he did attempt the whole of 
nature, and would not be content without dashing 
himself against impossibilities. But before Tur- 
ner became blinded with excess of light, and 
turned his canvases into mere mists of yellow and 
scarlet in the endeavour to realise nature’s full 
scale of illumination and colour, how many things 
had he not conquered from the category of the 
impossible. The infinite labour of his homely 
studies and literal transcripts in early years, the 
training of the English water-colourist in mere 
topography, had brought him, with the powers he 
had, to an unprecedented command of the facts 
and details of outdoor nature. And it was pre- 
sently his conquest to paint compositions of a 
sovereign poetry, of a signal imaginative charm 
and power, and not to spoil the quality of these 
but. to enhance it, by the fulness and multiplicity 
of the facts and details he knew how to put in 
with a science almost incredible, but with a perfect 
sense of mystery and subordination. Turner is 
well represented here with specimens of his man- 
ner in various phases. In my own judgment he 
is most delightful in that early specimen in 
which he is nearest to those of his contemporaries 
who sought above all things for breadth and 
generality, and were content with a simple range 
of colours. [I mean the Crichton Castle, from the 
collection of Mr. Woolner (60). Nothing can be 
finer than the severity of the right lines of which 
this composition chiefly consists, with the sweep of 
valley and sunken river which prevents that se- 
verity from being rigid; nothing purer and more 
delicate than the tones of the plateau and the castle 
walls, nothing lovelier than the blueness of the day, 
in the sky, the stream which casts up the sky, and 
the shadowed places of the land. Look into these 
slopes of shadow, strong in the right foreground, 
fainter between the castle and the stream, and 
you will see almost the rich transparency of 
Titian, together with a delicate multiplicity that 
isalready Turner’s. No. 261, from the same col- 
lection, belongs to the opposite extreme of Turner’s 
art, and is a dream of the unrealisable. Lord 
Yarborough’s two great pictures, the Vintage at 
Macon (122), and the Wreck of the Minotaur 
(158), severally represent the master in a more 
central way. The former is one of the first results 
of his foreign travel: the country is not like 
Macon, nor the tones those of the Burgundy land- 
scape at the golden vintage time; so far indeed 
from gold, there is a blackness rare with Turner, 
especially in the shadows. But few of his ideal 
landscapes are more nobly planned, or have a 
greater richness both in the artifices of composition 
and the mysteries of nature. The scene of the 
wreck, which has a good deal suffered, belongs to 
a class of his pictures of which the mind does 
not fail to ise the enormous power, but 
from which I at least cannot receive any strong 
pictorial impression. 

The tness of Turner, however, is a proverb. 
What these exhibitions more and more bring out 
is the greatness of some of Turner’s unconsidered 
contemporaries, In the first quarter of this century 
who would have been found—except, perhaps, 

er himself—to recognise some of the finest 
landscape-painting the world has ever seen in the 
work of an obscure. group of Norfolk drawing 
Masters, who knew of nothing except Eastern 
Counties’ nature, and a few Ruysdaels and Hob- 
? Who would have foretold that the works 
which then could not find a market would now 
give employment to a profession of forgers and 





imitators? If there were only one example of 
the elder Crome in existence, the picture numbered 
4 in this exhibition, and lent by Mr. Fuller 
Maitland, that would be enough to place him be- 
side the first names in art. The amount of plea- 
sure which the reader gets out of this Study of a 
Thistle may serve as the measure of his apprecia- 
tion for the — qualities of painting. It is as 
instructive as Albert Diirer’s studies of plants and 
dead nature. The — of the plant, with its 
crisp rich curves and thorny points, is splendid; 
its grey-green colour of an exquisite depth and 
silveriness which Velazquez could hardly have 
beaten—trelieved, ever so delicately, with a brown 
snail-shell, a red poppy, and « spray of blue 
flowers upon the background. Among the half- 
dozen examples of Crome’s feasttier Tandsoapea, 
Norfolk common or oak copse, I do not think 
any here are of his very best. I think Nos. 51 
and 99 below him in their somewhat empty dash 
and effect and ostentatious impasto. No. 2165 is 
not by him, as the catalogue assigns it, but by 
a Frenchman, Georges Michel, who like him 
lived unknown and is now famous. The right 
attribution of this piece is obvious to any one 
who has ever seen the work of Michel; for all 
his work was in the same key of brown land 
and white sky, with the same broad vigour and 
generality of effect, and the same reference to 
some both of his Dutch predecessors and his 
English contemporaries. o. 116 has a mag- 
nificent skeleton of an: oak in Orome’s most 
vigorous drawing, a luminous sky of the love- 
liest purity and gradation, and a lovely peep of 
moist field and farm; but the pond and bathers 
have been put in (by Stark, as I am informed, 
another member of the school) in a different man- 
ner, and somehow break up the effect. No. 41 
has at the left extremity a vista of distance 
through trees which is as rich and strong and 
solid as any Hobbema, with a poetry in which these 
English distanced the Dutch; but the rest of the 
icture seems confused and without composition. 
tt is Cotman, the younger companion of Crome, 
and a little better known than he to the London 
of his day, who is strongest this. year. He seeks 
always justness and harmony of effect rather than 
subtlety or fulness of detail, so that his work 
always looks its best at first sight, and is apt a 
little to i.e you on closer dcquaintance. 
But of just and harmonious efféct he is a master. 
Like Crome, he used his vehicles with a force 
and simplicity the want of which has ruined the 
work of more famous men, while theirs stands as 
on the day it was painted. Nos. 27, 32, 42, and 
235 are good ordinary examples, showing Cotman’s 
masculine and refined way of dealing with sea and 
cloud, whether in calm or storm. 72 and 217 
are more exceptional. The first is a study of 
one of those vast Atlantic waves that plunge 
over the rocks and rush unbroken into the 
cave of Boscastle in Cornwall. It is a mighty 
jiece of wave-drawing indeed; and if it is ob- 
ected that the copper sun on the horizon, with 
its bars of copper cloud ona dull greenish sky, 
bears a quite false relation of light to the wave and 
its foam, it may be answered that the relation 
‘was never meant to be a true one, and that the 
sky does but serve as a note of accompaniment, 
a suggestion of storm and disaster appropriate to 
these seas that plunge about the iron coast— 

“ And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves.” 


No. 232 is remarkable as showing how Cotman 
could attempt the same thing that Turner after- 
wards spent his strength in attempting (but I 
believe Gatanesi was the first). In this Castle in 
Normandy he treats nature as pure colour and 
light, and tries to rival her. By the liquid trans- 
parency of colour, by the haze of light, by the 
intense harmonious blue of the water, and its reflec- 
tions that redouble and prolong the buildings, by 
the impasto which makes the castle walls stand out 
solid sunshine, by the 65 light in which sheep 
bask upon a meadow, by the vivid reds and unde- 
fined outlines of the figures in the foreground— 





99 
Cotman is here altogether Turner. He is only not 


— by pena - Turner's sense i wf multi- 
plicity, by way of forgetting particulars more 
than Turner did. , _— 


If these pictures of the Norwich masters show 
the prodigious and classical strength of English 
art at the beginning of the nineteenth century in” 
holes and corners, the Exhibition does honour to 
another artist, whose work shows the weakness 
which was impending on official English art even at 
this hour of its strength. That is Sir A. W. Calcott, 
thirteen of whose works are here collected. In 
the days when the water-colour painters hed de- 
veloped to the full the resources of that medium 
for luminous atmospheric effects, and when Turner 
was preparing for that grapple of his with the sun 
and atmosphere, a grapple hopeless if sublime—in 
those days, from what causes we cannot here 
enquire, it came to pass that the English school 
at large forgot its colour. Alike in portrait, in 
history and genre, and in landscape, there 
arose artists whose light was chalk and whose 
shadow was ink. And one of these was Calcott. 
All his works, as you find him represented here, 
are full of conscientiousness and care. He is anex- 
cellent draughtsman in landscape. He appreciates, 
perhaps with a little pedantry, the beauties both 
of English and classical scenery. He is full of 
accomplishment. Some of his early works in this 
place are admirable in composition and conduct 
(Nos. 14, 150); though even here that chalkiness 
of atmosphere and light, that inkiness of shadow, 
assert themselves to a threatening degree. And 
in later work these qualities so much gain the 
upper hand that it is almost impossible to take 
pleasure in what he does at all. How wide-spread 
and how fatal was this obscure malady in our 
school, the loss of the sense of colour, how it 
has helped to vitiate and vulgarise our most am- 
bitious art through a great part of the century, 
we shall have occasion to see at greater length 
presently. SIDNEY CoLvIn. 








THE FLAVIAN AMPHITHEATRE. 


Tue interior of the Colosseum now presents 
such a contrast to what was there beheld in former 
times, that, entering these vast ruins, one receives 
an impression absolutely new—one in which as- 
tonishment blends with a species of awe. Instead 
of the wide level area, with the high wooden 
cross at the centre and the painted stations of the 
Via Crucis under the stupendous pile of encircling 
structures, we find a rent and disruptured level, 
with an excavated abyss almost semicircular 
ge below our feet, along about two-thirds of 
the elliptic space, the rest of the ground being 
overstrewn with huge blocks of wrought stone, 
shafts of large columns (white and veined marble, 
some being of the more precious Phrygian and 
Carystian kinds), and broken capitals, the 
Corinthian moulding of which indicates the 
period of decadence. Descending by a steep 
path formed in the clay on which the upper area 
extends, we reach what is evidently the lowest 
level—the terra jfirma—where remains much of 
the ancient brick pavement in the so-called her- 
ring-bone style; the area below that stage, the 
arena properly so-called, which, as is now made 
clearer than ever, must have been a _ boarded 
platform, 

Here an interesting but most perplexing aggrega- 
tion of antique structures, obviously of different 
dates and purposes, meets the eye, and invites 
conjecture. The upper level, on which we stand 
when first entering within the ruins, proves to be 
—namely, in the part immediately under the am- 
phitheatric gradines and praecinctiones—that of 
the ancient podium, which, we now see, was sup- 
ported by arcades, still extant, of massive stone- 
work, the inner spaces of which are filled with 
brick that seems more modern. Within this 
structure, and distant from it a few feet, rise the 
ruins of another arcade, or rather a wall-curtain, 
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opéhilig in high nértow arehes, which altéttiite | 


with arclicd witidows, in twd ofders, on a lofty 
front of brickwork; this adjunct, apparently 
forming a second podium wider than the otiginal 
one, being a confused mixture of lage stone blocks 
and bricks, with a good deal of mortét, Within 
the distance of a few feet from this rises a high 
brick wall, built on the same elliptic pian, and 
within this, about equidistant, another concentiic 
structure of similar brickwork, also elliptic so far 
as it can yet be seen. Within this innér circle 
the space is filled with clayey soil; like an alluvial 
deposit, at the summit of which extends what has 
hitherto been considered as the afena. At the 
soutliern side of the amphitheatre, where the soil 
lias been, to a great extent, carted off, we see 
before us, at ¢onsidetable depth, an extraordinary 
network of buildings, yet but partially made 
visible, comprising seven parallel lines of brick 
wall; and on the eastern side, where the scavi 
have laid a wider space open, these walls are seen 
to be connected by partitions, with low archways, 
all of similar brickwork (that, namely, of the later 
Roman period). These buildings resemble a 
cluster of small chambers, all now roofless. At 
the centre of the southern side of the arcades, 
which encircle the amphitheatre at a depth of 
more than twenty feet below the level, which 
may now he described as that of the upper 
storey, opens a great tunnel, or lofty yau ited 
corridor, built of regularly hewn travertine, 
which we may explore to the extent of about 300 
feet. At equal distances from its mouth it is 
crossed by four lintels, or so-called “ flat arches,” 
examples of which are seen in the Tabularium 
on the Capitol, each of these before us formed of 
three enormous blocks (travertine), fitted together 
without cement. Four spacious quadrangular 
chanibers open, two on each side, built of similar 
stonew ork, off this corridor. Exploring it farther 
_ we find that it emerges into daylight, beyond the 
limits of the amphitheatric buildings, and again 
becomes subterranean, from a point whence we 
may follow its course for some distance in dark- 
ness, only to be dispelled by torch or taper, till 
further progress is stopped by the mass of clay, 
not yet removed, with which the whole 
interior was filled. Laterally to this there are 
two other vaulted passages, in similar stonework, 
each extending for about 100 feet, and at that 
distance turning inwards till they adjoin the cen- 
tral corridor, reached by a few ruinous steps from 
both these dark passages, which are at a some- 
what lower level. On the floor of each of these 
lateral corridors we see six round cavities, which 
have been originally lined with bronze; the same 
metal being beaten out, like a flattened frame, 
around the apertures, as seen in six among these 
twelve cavities, where the bronze is preserved 
firm and uninjured. A similar species of socket, 
lined with bronze, has been found near the centre 
of the lowest (the original) area, now partly un- 
covered. 


Proof that the arena for gladiatorial combats, 
&c., was a boarded platform, not the lower terra 
Jima level (which may be called in distinction 
the area of the edifice), is before. us in a series of 
massive corbels, or stanchions, of travertine, ex- 
tending, so far as yet visible, with regular intervals 
around the ellipse, at a depth of a few fect below 
‘the ground whine the Via Crucis devotions have 
hitherto been celebrated. What could these 
‘have served for but the support ef ‘a moveable 
stage, such as is clearly implied im the words 
‘of classical authors? ‘Herodian tells us that 
when Commodus slew 100 lions im this amphi- 
theatre, these animals sprang up from a lower 
storey :—“ The lions which ‘Commodus killed 
sprang from the subterranean places:of (or under) 
the arena.” The poet of a later age,-Calpurnius, 
describes that arena, in the entertainments given 
by the Emperor Carinus, as opening in the midst, 
and the wild beasts rushing out of cavities like 
the trap-doors (as we may suppose) of modern 
‘theatres: “Ruptaeque voragime terrae emersisse 





feras.” Among remnants of att-worke discovered in 
the long-buried ruins are sori ritale torsos, Corin- 
thian capitils rudely chiselled, and broken columns ; 
also, more noticeable, several marble slabs, pro- 
bably for wall-incrustation, on which are radély 
traced graffiti of gladiators in combat, or in Sass 
after such services, one with the palm of victory 
in his hand, others with crowns set beside them, 
and with names below. One grafito represents @ 
fare, with a larger aniniit, like a tiger, probably 
one of those exhibitions of wild and tame beasts 
trained for certain feats which Martial mentions 
in his “ De Spectaculis.” 

To explain the purpose and origin of the struc- 
tures recently brought t> light, at a depth below 
the other buildings, would be difficult, atid, in the 
present stage of the scart at the great amphi- 
theatre, prematute. Two epigraphs or, tablets, 
still left where they haye long been séen on the 

per area, record restorations of the podium, 
the arena, ahd in one instance the arcades for 
entrance and gradines (portis posticis . . . et spec- 
taculi gradibus) by urban praefects, in the years 
439 and 486. In the sixth century the chase and 
slaughter of wild animals was an entertainment 
still kept up, being twice displayed under the 
reign of Theodoric, in-the Flavian edifice. In 
the twelfth century the “ Colosseum ” (a term used, 
as we may infer, since the eighth century) was 
fortified and held as a principal stronghold by the 
Frangipani family, from whom Frederick IT, took 
it, for transfer by act of Imperial authority to the 
Annibaldi, another baronial house conspicuous 
in mediaeval Rome. In the fourteenth century 
the Emperor Henry VII. deprived the latter of 
this unique fortress, and handed it over to the 
Roman Senate, which became thenceforth lawful 
owner of these vast and probably now much 
transformed buildings. In the year 1332 a 
grand bull-fight was given in the amphitheatric 
arena, for which occasion new gradines were 
erected around the antique praecinctiones. That 
proved a day of fatal pageantry, for many 
Roman youths of noble families who took part in 
the combats succumbed in the dangerous sport, 
commenced with pomp and gaiety, Many were 
left dead, several others stretched in their blood, 
after being seriously wounded, amidst the scene 
destined for festivities—as described by the 
chronicler .and contemporary Monaldeschi, in 
Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script. In the pages of 
mediaeval records, or in those of the earlier vicis- 
situdes through which the Colosseum passed be- 
tween the fifth and fourteenth centuries, we 
should, I conclude, seek for a key to the 
mystery before us, and so much that seems 
at first unintelligible and inexplicable in the 
recent discoveries. We may suppose that, as the 
exhibitions on its ancient arena became less atroci- 
ous and sanguinary, after human life at least had 
ceased to be sacrificed for barbarous sports, and 
the hired gladiator was no more “ butchered. to 
make a Roman holiday,” those displays became 
also less splendid and on a minor scale, The 
naumachiae, for which, no doubt, the brick pave- 
ment under the wooden arena was flooded, were 
protanly discontinued from a period long before the 

all of the Empire. or the spectacular chase, or 

slaughter ef wild animals, a narrower locality 
may have been deemed sufficient ; and hence, we 
may infer, was adopted the expedient of so curi- 
ously filling wp with later and quite unsymmetrical 
buildings the great elliptic area now gradually 
opening before us in the result of the still pro- 
gressing that are revealing its long-con- 
cealed depths.; hence the curious system of con- 
centric structures, circle within circle, irregular 
arcades within the more scientifically planned and 
earlier architecture below the podium—aa arrange- 
ment so contrary to all principles of harmony and 
to all proprieties observed in classic monuments, 
yet adding a new and mind-awakening interest to 
the attractions already felt for ages in the marvels 
of Rome’s Colosseum. C. I, Hemans. 
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NOTES AND NEWS: 

Messrs. PrncERAM AND Levkvre’s féW) print, 
which is just out, is one of the most: effective 
jieces of engraving we have seen for some time, 
he subject is Erakin ine Nicol’s old Hi 1d fisher 
and his boy, exhibited in the Royal Academy two 
ears ago. The salmon-trout is hooked, and the peri- 
lous momentof landing it has arrived, when the cool 
and experienced old man calls to theexcited boy who 
holds the rod, “Steady, Johnnie, steady | ” which 

ives the. picture its name. . W. H. Simmons 

as employed all the various methods to give 
variety and richness of tone to the work, and has 
succeeded admirably. 


Ove of the many interesting buildings of old 
Bruges, the Hétel of the Guild of Crossbowmen of 
St. George, is about to be destroyed to make way 
for a normal school to be erected on its site. This 
is an inexcusable act of vatidalism, as the fine old 
red-brick tower, with its vaulted staircase, dating 
from the beginning of the sixteenth 4 
might easily have been preserved and made to 
work in with the new buildings, if these were 
planned in the same style, a most suitable one for 
school buildings. Our Charles II. became a 
member of this Guild in 1656, and used to amuse 
himself by shooting in its garden ; a painting com- 
memorative of a festival given in his honour on 
the 11th of June, 1656, formerly in the hall of the 
Guild, represents Charles suspending the golden 
bird to the neck of the victor in a trial of skill. 
The last remains of the Hétel of St. Barbara, in 
the same street, built by a fraternity of musketeers, 
of which Charles was also a member, will pro- 
bably be swept away ere long, this property havi 
been acquired by the late Sir John Sutton, wit 
the view of incorporating it into the grounds of 
the English Seminary founded by him, and for the 
permanent establishment of which he had pur- 
chased the adjoining convent of the Carmelites 
of Sion, The last months of his life were spent 
in superintending the restoration and enlargement 
of the church and adjoining buildings, 


Tue Danish painter, Professor Daniel Herman 
Anton Melbye, died at Paris on the 10th inst, 
He was the most successful artist that Scandinavia 
has produced since Thorwaldsen, and by sheer 
good fortune had risen to be the most fashionable 
sea-painter in Europe. Almost ignored in eclectic 
art-circles, he enjoyed boundless popularity, espe- 
cially in France, among the wealthy and undis- 
cerning furnishers of great houses. It was strange 
that he should become the darling of the parvenus, 
since his personal character was full of eccentricity 
and waywardness, and his life marked by the 
most daring acts of adventure. He was born at 
Copenhagen in 1818, and bey on life in very poor 
circumstances as a ship-builder’s apprentice. 
Tiring of this, he took up music as a profession, 
and tried as well as he could to subsist as a 
troubadour. This was enjoyable enough as long 
as. food could be got by it, but at last poverty 
obliged him to look elsewhere for a livelihood. 
The sudden wish to be a sea-painter drove him 
to the studio of Eckersberg, then in the height of 
his fame. The old master encouraged and helped 
him, and in 1840 he exhibited his first three pic- 
tures at Charlottenborg. These had the good for- 
tune to attract Baron Rumohr’s attention, who 
introduced the young painter to Frederick VI. 
Melbye’s fortune was made: he was sent in the 
royal corvette Flora to paint in the Baltic, and 
next to Morecco, where he took part in the bom- 
bardment of Tangier, and was nearly killed. In 
1847, having gained all the honours, Denmark 
could give him, he settled in Paris, Almost im- 
mediately he became introduced to Louis Phi- 
lippe, who took him under his special patronage. 
But in a few months the patron himself was not. 
Still. Melbye succeeded if all others failed; that 
was his life’s fortune; and in 1883 he travelled 
with the French Embassy to the East, lived nine 
months in Constantinople, and painted ‘sea-pieces 
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for anew patron, the Sultan himself. Then, re- 
turning to Paris, and his Empress patro- 
nised the fashionable Dane; and the latter would 
have taken lessons of him in drawing if the reck- 
less Melbye had not three.consecutive times failed 
to come at her appointment. In 1858 he came 
once more to Denmark,.and then returned to Paris 
to settle till his death. A strong sense of beauty, 
a powerful and eccentric fancy, and an almost in- 
credible fertility of invention, raise him distinctly 
above the rank of a mere spoilt child of fortune. 


Tue late Senator Sumner had an enviable repu- 
tation, with a of the public at least, as a 
collector and jude. of pictures. At the time of 
his death there was considerable speculation as 
to what would be the disposition of his many 
valuable works of art. His will soon settled ail 
doubts upon the subject by naming the Boston 
Art Museum as the heir of the entire collection. 
The will directed that the pictures were to be kept 
or disposed of as deemed best by the trustees. 
That the pictures were not all that their late 
owner. and his friends -believed them to he, is 
proved by the fact that the trustees did not receive 
them at the Museum at all, and finally put them 
up for sale by public auction, only reservmg a few 
engraved portraits of distinguished men. The 
rest of the collection was sold two or three weeks 
ago for a mere song. A small pastogmph of 
Lord Stanhope with his note of presentation 
brought 3.25 dollars, and a little coloured print 
endorsed by Mr. Sumner as presented to him by 
Lord Brougham sold for 29 dollars. After a few 
engravings had been disposed of at low figures, 
the paintings were offered. These paintings were 
attributed to the old masters by their late owner, 
and believed by him to be genuine. That either 
they were not genuine, or that the trustees of the 
Art Museum were greatly deceived, is shown by 
the prices they brought. A picture signed Rem- 
brandt sold for 70 dollars, and a landscape signed 
Salvator Rosa sold for 20 dollars, and the bidding 
was very dull. Senator Sumner told an artist of 
our correspondent’s acquaintance that he bought his 
Salvator Rosa for 700 dollars, and his Rembrandt 
for 500 dollars, of a Paris picture dealer. The sena- 
tor must have been strangely ignorant of pictures 
or of picture dealers to imagine for a moment that 
he was getting originals at such prices. In a note 
to the catalogue of the sale the trustees of the Art 
Museum declined to attribute these pictures to 
the famous masters whose names they ty 


We mentioned some months ago the charge 
brought against M. Vérestchaguine by a brother 
painter of appropriating other men’s labours. The 
matter has just been carefully investigated by the 
Munich Society of Artists, and they have deli- 
vered a unanimous verdict that the accusation is 
entirely unfounded. 


Tue death of the Alsacian painter, Félix 
Haffner, is announced. 


Vastrors to the last Salon at Paris will recall 
® plaster statue of the engraver Callot by M. 
laurent. He is represented with his pencil in 
one hand and his sketch-book in the other. It is 
how proposed to have it cast in bronze, and placed 
im one of the squares at Nancy. The order has 
been given to M. Barbedienne, but funds are 
wanting to have the statue executed, and a sub- 
scription list is opened for the purpose. 


AN interesting discovery has been made at 
Rome, by the Commendatore de Rossi, at the 
basilica of St. Petronilla. Pursuing his excava- 
tions behind the apse, he came upon a fresco 

ting ‘representing the saint visiting a cele- 
ted matron, St. Veneranda, who had desired to 
be buried near her tomb. 


M. ViottE1-Lx-Dvc, the eminent architect, has 

| elected to preside over the Commission 
officially apne to superintend the public 
works of Paris for the ensuing year. His con- 
nexion with the ecclesiastical authorities of the 





French capital, under whom he held a similarly 


responsible post, is said to have been severed in 
consequence of his adhesion to the Protestant 
faith, and his liberal views in regard to polities. 

A curious sale took place on the 12th at 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson's of a series of the 
auction catalogues of Messrs. Southgate and Co. 
from 1825 to 1868, with the prices and names of 
the purchasers. They consist of 231 volumes, and 
are valuable for reference on matters connected 
with literature and art. They appear to be 
in very bad condition, and were sold to Mr. 
Wilson, of King William Street, for the small 
sum of 271. 


Tue France announces that the Prussian govern- 
ment has ‘purchased for 100,000 thalers the large 
collection of medals of Oount Prokesch, of Vienna, 
celebrated in the numismatic world for its rich- 
ness, especially in the coins of ancient Greece. 


Tue sale of the first series of works of art 
eliminated from the Musée Carnavalet ended 
on the 15th, consisting of faience, jewellery, 
sculpture, metal work, c., and realised 22,900 
francs. The second portion, comprising furniture 
of the Louis XIV. and Louis XV. periods, will be 
sold this week. 


Tue January number of the Picture Gallery is 
devoted to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and contains 


permanent photographs from four of his most | 


celebrated works. We are told that this chea 

and well-got-up publication is so much appreciate 

by the artisan classes in the North of England, 
that there is quite a rush for it on the day that it 
arrives in one or two of the principal manufac- 
turing towns. The publishers, Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co., propose this year to give short 
biographies of all our best English artists, illus- 
trated by photographs from their most important 
works. Such an undertaking merits recognition, 
for it popularises art without degrading it. 


Tue Gazette des Beaux-Arts contains more in- 
teresting matter this month than it has done for 
some time, though it is still somewhat deficient in 
original information. As a first article, we have 
a new translation of fifteen of Michel Angelo’s 
sonnets by M. Saint-Cyr de Rayssac, who enters 
also upon the subject of the great artist’s relations 
with Vittoria Colonna, writing as if there were 
no possible doubt as to the sonnets having been 
alidveiadd to her, or of the poet’s overwhelming 
passion for this celebrated beauty, whereas autho- 
rities differ considerably on both these points. 
No doubt the publication of the Buonarroti corre- 
spondence will throw some light on this vexed 

uestion. It may be presumed that some of the 

,400 letters addressed to Michel Angelo are from 
the beautiful and noble Marchesa. 


A Photoree. 
from the master’s drawing of her in the Uffizi | 


illustrates the article. 

“ Murillo and his Pupils,” by Paul Lefort, forms 
the subject of the second article. It does not 
contain any new facts relating to Murillo, and his 


pupils are not as yet mentioned; but they will | 


come, no doubt, in a future number, for the article 
is to be continued. Any information regarding 
them will be welcome, for very little is known 
as to them or their works. The Death of St. 
Clara, belonging to Lord Dudley, previously men- 
tioned in the note on the Salamanca collection, 
and the Louvre Cuisine des Anges are given in 
wood engraving. A history and description of 
the ancient chateau of Anet, once the residence of 
the superb Diana of Poictiers, which has lately 
been restored with great artistic skill by M. F. 
Moreau; a continuation of A. Jacquemart’s re- 
view of the Union Centrale, dealing with the 
Oriental costumes; the Exhibition at Lille, also a 
continuation ; an eager | and ems account 
of the ivo i rancois uesnoy or 
Frangois Flomand,e Flemish artist bey aro in 
Italy at the beginning of the seventeenth century ; 
reviews of Lacroix’s Dix-huitiéme Siecle and Des- 


jardin’s Drapeaur francais fill up the number, 
which contains, moreover, a vigorous etching, by 
Waltner, of Rubens’s magnificent portrait ‘of ‘the 
Baron van Vick, acquired at the sale of the King 
of Holland by the Louvre. 








THE STAGE. 
THE NEW PLAY AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 


Success, like Property, has its duties as well as 
its rights, and from a new comedy at the Vaude- 
ville great things may be expected. For nearly 
five years the theatre has been open with only the 
shortest of vacations, and during all that time few 
of us have known what it is to spend a dull 
evening there. I don’t know whether the man- 
agers are very keen themselves, or whether it is 
that they are uncommonly well advised ; but this 
at least is certain, that they have hardly taken a 
step which the better part of the public has had 
any cause to regret. Some people like their bur- 
lesques; others only forgive them in virtue of 
their comedies. Their comedies every one has 
liked. They have played the most briliiant comedy 
of the last, nay, perhaps of any century, with a 
completeness which in these days of “ starring” 
and dispersion seemed a lost art. They have 
played half-a-dozen other old pieces nearly as 
well. They have produced some good things, 
and nothing very bad. They have had the singular 
ood fortune, or singular insight—for I don’t 
now which it is—to gather about them actors 
and actresses sure of a future. Irving himself 
won his first fame at their theatre, and it 
would take some time to count the minor 
| “hits” made now by Mr. Farren, now by Miss 
| Fawsitt, now by Miss Roselle, now by Mr. 
| Righton—not to speak of the growing power of 
| Mr. James and Mr. Thorne, neither of whom is 
ill-advised in gradually leaving burlesque for’ 
genuine comedy. So that there is established at 
the Vaudeville a tradition of success. One goes 
to the place expecting a good thing. This time, 
with Our Boys, one does not come away quite as 
well satisfied as heretofore. ; 

But, since Our Boys is Mr. Byron's, it is of 
course amusing. It is even more—it is vigorous 
and fresh; but it is terribly incomplete. And 
here, that the reader may judge for himself, -we 
will put down what we remember of the story. 

Mr. Perkyn Middlewick was a butterman in 
Lambeth, with a good head, a good heart, and no 
education. Being now wealthy, he has abandoned 
business, but the shop is still upon him—for “a 
butterman,” says Mr. Byron, “can never retire.” 
Not being himself of this opinion, Mr. Middle- 
wick has bought a country house, and it is there 
| that the action of the play begins, when his son 
| is momently expected to return from the grand 
| ‘tour. He is not alone in ‘his house, for as 
j it is on the way between the station and 
| Champneys Hall, Sir Geoffry Champneys has 

made it (for the convenience of Mr. Byron) the 
| lace where he will welcome the return of his son 

‘albot, who comes back from his travels with his 
friend the butterman’s son. A foreign table-d'hdte 
makes us equals for dinner-time, and dinner-time, 
in the case of Talbot and Charles, has been un- 
usually prolonged. With Sir Geoffry there lives 
his sister, and there stay just now two pleasant 
guests—young women—and the whole party has 
come down to the retired butterman’s to await the 
travejler’s return. “Our boys” come back. Tal- 
bot Champneys saw nothing particular abroad, and 
has nothing worth saying to say, and the audience 
imagines that it is his father’s fondness that sees 
in this future member for the county a striking 
likeness to Pitt. Charles is a finer fellow : pained 
a little at the butterman’s too obvious lack of 
learning, but proud, after all, of his energy, his 
success, his affection. The two young women 
make their appearance. The boys have met them 
abroad, and have said sentimental things to them 
in the lamp-lit gardens of Hombourg or Baden. 
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The sentimental things have been remombered. 
Love has begun. 

But then Renotiienios its usual course—has 
begun in the wrong way. Violet Melrose is an 
heiress, and the baronet had mentally appropriated 
her for his son. Unhappily it is the son of the 
butterman who has pam | her successfully under 
the influence of those lamp-lit gardens and the 
quiet night at Hombourg; and the sprightly 
cousin—clever and poor—who would have done 
very well for the younger Middlewick, has made 
her mark on the honest heart and dull head of the 
baronet’s heir. Not that things have gone very 
far between them as yet: Charles Middlewick and 
Violet are more deeply committed. But the 
butterman is grieved that his son should ally 
himself with a woman whose alliance must sepa- 
rate him from his father—he has observed already 
her sudden involuntary disgust at the rough ges- 
ture, bad manner, and bad English—and the 
baronet is enraged that his son, who should take a 
wife from his father’s hands as he takes his politics 
or his estate, should be making love to a witty sort 
of girl, who instead of being an heiress is only an 
heiress’s cousin. 

en war has not broken out when the second 
act begins. People are still civil, if cold; and the 
butterman and his son have been asked to dinner 
with the party at the older house. Here the 
crisis arises, for the baronet overhears his son 
make a proposal to Mary, which is none the less 
serious because it is comic too. Sir Geoffry does 
not restrain his anger: he taunts and threatens to 
no purpose, and the curtain falls on the spectacle 
of two disinherited sons—Talbot vowing that he 
will earn his living along with his friend Charles 
Middlewick, who will defy his father’s prohibition 
to marry the heiress, but will not marry her so 
long as the father’s anger would leave him quite | 
dependent on her wealth. “Our boys” bid quick | 
good-bye to the fathers who have disinherited | 
them, and to the girls of whom they have yet to | 
prove themselves worthy. The boys leave Champ- | 
neys Hall, and go out into the world together— 
by the parliamentary train. 

Going out into the world, to earn a living in it, 
on the strength of a little amateur’s ability shown 
in literature, and the shallow experiences of the 
grand tour, ends in the third act just where we 
may expect it to end—in the “third floor back” 
of a very poor lodging-house, where the weekly 
rent-day is an occasion of only too keen excitement 
to a landlady who knows that her lodgers are poor. 
In this room Talbot Champneys is entrusted by a 
bookseller with'the compiling of an article on Mesopo- 
tamia for anew Gazetteer, while Charles Middlewick 
having submitted to a publisher those poems of 

outh inspired by the starlight and society of 
Iombourg, receives a letter informing him that 
oetry is a drug in the market. Ill and dis- 
inne, the young men leave their room on 
some errand in the town. It is the Cattle Show 
week, and their fathers, yearning to forgive them, 
have seized the occasion to visit their rooms. Sir 
Geoffry is chiefly struck, when, under the guidance 
of the maid of all work, he penetrates to their 
deserted apartments, with the poverty and 
wretchedness of the lodging; but the butterman, 
who began life humbly himself, makes himself 
quite at home in the dilapidated arm-chair, and is 
chiefly dismayed by the quality of the provisions 
—the breakfast eggs never knew an English dairy, 
and the butter is from Dorsetshire. For flesh and 
blood this is too much—a room with peeling 
wall-paper for Sir Geoffry’s son; a breakfast with 
second rate food for the son of a wealthy trades- 
man: these are calamities to be set right at any 
cost. The boys must be forgiven. The young 
women appear upon the scene, and there is a brief 
misunderstanding, caused by the visit of a lady 
who turns out to be Talbot's aunt. She had 
come with the best intentions in the world, 
and when her identity is established, there is no- 
thing more to discuss; for, by this time, the 








fathers are weary of opposing the marriages they 


did not plan; and as the sympathy of play-goers 
is on the side of youth and its illusions, everyone 
is contented when the curtain falls. 

Such a slight story could never hold the atten- 
tion of an audience during a couple of hours, if it 
were relieved by no display of character and en- 
livened by no sallies of wit. Mr. Byron is always 
able to command laughter easily: throughout the 
whole performance of his piece there is always 
someone laughing: now it is at a pun, now at an 
impertinence, now at a queer conjunction of words 
without meaning, now at a happy smartness, now 
at fun of a higher level, when the old smartness 
rises and kindles into brilliancy, to show us how 
well Mr. Byron might do if he chose. The piece 
is full of the dialogue of rattling farce; here and 
again broken in upon by the dialogue of pure 
comedy—stray contributions towards a literature 
that might live. The best lines in the piece, and 
the best delivered too, are those spoken between 
Miss Roselle and Mr. Thorne, when Talbot 
Champneys is proposing to the witty and penniless 
heroine. Mr. Thorne’s half unconscious manner 
is known to be excellent, and it contrasts admi- 
rably with the not less excellent manner of Miss 
Roselle, who nurses, so to say, each humorous 
phrase, with evident intention to make the very 
most of it. Many actresses fall as the dialogue 
rises; but the sharper the repartee, the more 

ointed the talk, the better gets the acting of Miss 
oselle, from whose various gifts for the playing 
of comedy the stage has much to hope. 

If the best scene be this of the proposal made 
by Talbot Champneys to Mary Melrose, the best 
character is that of the retired tradesman, and 
this character—vulgar on the outside only and very 
sterling and sympathetic within—Mr. James plays 
with a force and truth which surprises no one who 
saw him in the last comedy of Mr. Boucicault’s 
played at the Vaudeville. e self-satisfaction of 
new wealth ; the pride, half-good, half-bad ; the 
delight in a son ‘he has gentler manners than his 
own ; the obstinacy, which in another man we 
might call determination; the final victory of a 
tender heart, guided though it be by chiefly animal 
instincts—all these things are marked observantly, 
by Mr. Byron, to begin with, and then, very ex- 
cellently, by Mr. James. Mr. Thorne, as I have 
indicated above, has many excellent moments, but 
this time his impersonation is denied the virtue of 
consistency ; at least it is difficult to conceive that 
the lazy and unobservant tourist of the first act 
should develop into the shrewd hero of the third. 
No other leading character has much individuality. 
Sir Geoffry Champneys is a man you have met 
before, but Mr. Farren represents him so that it 
would not be a misfortune if you met him again. 
Mr. Charles Warner is once mo,e the manly lover 
of Two Roses: now with no opportunity for 
special distinction. The young woman with 
money is played by Miss Kate Bishop; Miss 
Larkin makes nothing very new out of the part 
of Sir Geoffry’s sister. The one new thing—the 
thing we didn’t know before—is that the Vaude- 
ville has one more good actress in Miss Cicely 
Richards, whose parts hitherto have been insignifi- 
cant, and whose part in Our Boys is chieflyjremark- 
able by what she makes it. Not but that any ex- 
perienced actor, listening to the reading of the 
piece, would have noticed that upon the character 
of this lodging-house maid of all work—fit com- 
panion for Bob Sawyer’s servant, whom Dickens 
wr gre for us on his platform, inimitably by one 

ull stare—Mr. Byron has bestowed observation 
andcare. The part from the first undoubtedly was 
capable of stage effect; but many persons, acting 
it, would have made it purely conventional. Miss 
Richards, on the other hand, has given us a type, 
never exaggerated, never merely farcical: but a 
new true thing on the stage. The addition to 
one’s list of living re le, not lay figures, on the 
stage, is not indee of supreme value; but such 
as it is, we will give it welcome. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








La Perichéle is the piece with which Miss Dolary 
er open the Royalty Theatre, this day week, we 
lieve. 


Tue Lady of Lyons was found so attractive on 
two mornings at the Gaiety, that Mr. Hollings. 
head was emboldened to take the Comique 
for a little while ; and there Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, 
as Claude Melnotte and Pauline, are repeating the 

rformances which made the Gaiety so attractive, 

. Ryder has wisely been e to strengthen 
the cast, in a _ for which he is specially suited, 
and Mrs. Buckingham White also appears, so that 
the piece is well acted all round, and excellently 
as far as Mrs. Kendal is concerned in it. 


Mrs. CHIPPENDALE's illness has caused the 
postponement at the Court Theatre of a long and 
repeatedly-announced comedietta— Maggie's Situa- 
tion. 

Two revivals, promising a certain amount of 
interest, are announced at the Haymarket, for 
Saturday next, the 30th, by which time it is to 
be hoped that the now hardly tolerable farce of 


- Lord Dundreary may be permanently laid upon 


the shelf. The revival of Home—the only suc- 
cessful piece which the late Mr. Robertson wrote 
for a theatre other than the Prince of Wales’s—is 
not held to be enough to compensate for the with- 
drawal of Dundreary, so an exceedingly effective 
comedy, The Serious Family, will be revived on 
the same night. The change may not be an abso- 
lutely satisfactory one, but at all events it will be 
a change for the better. 


THe Beggar's Opera now precedes Madam 
Angot at the Holborn Amphitheatre, and the 
Philharmonic continues to represent the most 


popular production of Lecocq, 


A Lone article from the Kélnische Zeitung, to 
which the Times gave publicity on Monday, gives 
us an opportunity of seeing what a German critic 
thinks of the Hamlet of Mr. Irving. The German 
critic does not think anything very well worth 
reporting, though it is satisfactory to know that 
his opinion is at least on the right side. Having 
followed the great English actor over the track of 
his performance, the German critic ends where 
others have ended, with unstinted praise of the 
fencing scene. Isn’t all this a little superfluous, 
when you have discussed a performance confessedly 
unique in our day. Mr. Irving fences well—be it 
so—but the ecstasies are a little misplaced. Well 
as he fences, your fencing master will fence still 
better; but your fencing master cannot act 
Hamlet, and that is what Mr. Irving can do, and 
what you go to see. 


Tue death of Grenier, the French comedian, is 
announced. He was only forty-two years old. 
He first played the part of the blatant agitator in 
M. Sardou’s —_ in London, it will be 
remembered, by the elder Berton, who died not 
long afterwards, 


MbLLE. PRIoteav, a young actress known on 


the stage as Mdlle. Juliette, of the Gymnase 
Theatre, died a few days since, of typhoid fever. 


A NEW piece was to be given at the Gymnase on 
Tuesday; the chief parts being played by Mille. 
Blanche Pierson my Mdlle. Tallandiera. The 
author is M. Louis Denayrouze, whose one-act 
piece at the Frangais, La Belle Paule, owed 
everything to the art of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. 


In the Temps, Sarcey is reduced to speak of de- 
ceased actors and old pieces, about neither of 
which does he find it easy to be either brilliant or 
profound. His tribute to Grenier is, however, 
sympathetic. Grenier’s first great part, says 
M. Sarcey, was in Lambert Thiboust’s comedy, 
L’Homme n'est pas parfait; his best part that 
of Rabagas, in which ,the French critic has thus 
written of him: “ Sardou, en le choisissant, avait 
eu le coup d’ceil juste. Le visage et les allures 
de Grenier convenaient assez au héros que l’auteur 
s’était proposé de peindre. Ll avait le comique 
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froid, gros and violent ; c’étaient justement l’affaire. 
Il n’y avait qu’é lui recommander de presser un 
peu les mouvements, d’étre bruyant et tumultueux. 
. - » Peu & peu il s’établit confortablement dans 
ce personnage, qui a été sa derniére et sa meilleure 
création.” And most men know who it was 
that Sardou desired to paint in Rabagas. 


A FR5ncH journalist gives an amusing account 
of the scene at the author's “reading” of a play 
in the different Paris theatres. At the Odéon, 
there are three ways of hearing a play read. 
There is the way in which they hear rges 
Sand, always with murmurs of joy and exclama- 
tions of enthusiastic admiration, inspired not only 
by present merit, but by memories of Le Marquis 
de Fittemer. There is the way in which an every- 
day prose author is listened to, with calm encou- 
ragement as he reads: only at the end somebody 
suggests that the play would be good if the first 
act were altered, and somebody else that it would 
do if the end were ~—_> and somebody else 
that it might succeed if the middle act were 
wholly omitted. The third way is the way in 
which a young poet of modern Parnassus is re- 
ceived. is time the actors are no longer artists 
and critics, but so many fathers and mothers and 
brothers who press round the young man with affec- 
tionate praise. He goes away convinced that Victor 
Hugo’s reign is over. At the Palais Royal, the 
wittiest writer has never been able to make the 
players smile. They are all determined to show 
that every piece owes everything to their ee, 
and that without their funniness it would be du 
stuff. At the Variétés, the leading actor, Dupuis, 
sits near the door at every reading, and if the 
piece is good he congratulates the author when it 
is finished ; but if it is bad, he glides away just 
before it closes, and his absence is rightly inter- 
preted by his brethren to mean that the piece 
must be condemned. At the Gymnase, things, if 
not simpler, are more methodically regulated. 
Every member of the company — his eye on 
M. Derval, who keeps his eye on M. Montigny— 
the most critical of all the managers in Paris. If 
M. Montigny smiles, M. Derval smiles, and seeing 
M. Derval smile, everyone smiles. But if M. 
Montigny sheds a tear, M. Derval sheds a tear, 
and seeing M. Derval shedding a tear, everyone 
weeps copiously. Thus at the Gymnase, the 
verdict is sure to be unanimous. Happily, it is 
generally just. 








MUSIC. 


At last Saturday's concert at the Crystal Palace, 
a composition by Rubinstein was brought forward 
for the first time in this country. This was the 
overture to his opera Dimitri Donskoi. Though 
new here, the overture is by no means a recent 
work of its composer, having been written, on the 
authority of the programme, in the year 1849. 
Probably no more unequal composer than Rubin- 
stein exists. In his larger works especially it is 
always uncertain whether or not he will be suc- 
cessful. The present overture is in all respects one 
of the best and most interesting pieces from his 
pen which has yet been produced here. Those 
who had heard his Don Quixote, his piano quin- 
tett, or his Fantasia for two pianos, must have 
been agreeably surprised at the flow of melody, 
the perfect clearness of form, and the absence of 
diffuseness which distinguish the overture to 
Dimitri Donskoi. Another special feature of 
Saturday’s concert was the very fine performance 
by Mr. Oscar Beringer of Schumann's charmi 

plano concerto. Mr. Beringer, who has on severa 
previous occasions been heard at these concerts, 
isa pupil of the late Carl Tausig. His playing 
last week was characterised not merely by faultless 
technique, but by much taste, and the absence of 
the slightest tinge of that exaggeration which 
some people seem to consider inseparable from 
what is known as the “higher development.” At 
the close of the work he was warmly and de- 





servedly applauded. The symphony was Beet- 
hoven’s No. a and the opening overture Mendels- 
sohn’s Wedding of Camacho, familiar to the 
frequenters. of the Orystal Palace by previous 
performances. A special word of praise should 
be given to the vocalists, Miss Sophie Liwe and 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, for their tasteful selections. 
There were neither the hackneyed Italian songs 
nor the trashy ballads by which the programmes 
of these otherwise excellent concerts are some- 
times disfigured. Miss Liwe sang a scena from 
Spohr’s Jessonda, and songs by Rubinstein, Schu- 
bert, and Brahms; and Mr. Lloyd was heard in 
“Oh, ’tis a glorious sight,” from Oberon, and two 
songs by Schubert. To-day Herr Wilhelmj is 
> or his first appearance at the Palace since 
866. 


Last Monday’s being the 500th of the Monday 
Popular Concerts, it was a happy idea of Mr. 
Chappell’s to repeat the exact programme of the 
first concert, which took place on February 14, 
1859. It is very seldom that a musical institution 
can announce a 500th concert ; it is even seldomer 
that in such a case three of the performers shall 
be the same on both occasions. Yet such was the 
case on Monday night. Sir Julius Benedict, Herr 
Louis Ries and Signor Piatti, who took part in 
the performance, have been associated with the 
Monday Popular Concerts ever since their com- 
mencement, The programme was entirely selected 
from the works of Mendelssohn, and it is a curious 
thing that while the ope ing piece, the Quintett in 
B flat, had been per femal seventeen times pre- 
viously, the following instrumental piece, the 
Sonata in F minor for piano and violin, had, until 
last Monday, never been repeated since the night 
on which the concerts commenced. The remaining 
pieces in the pro me are so well known that a 
mere record of them will suffice. They were the 
variations for pianoforte and violoncello in D, ard 
the stringed quartett in the same key, Op. 44, No. 1. 
Mdme. Massie Stent was the leader, the violas 
being played by Messrs. Straus and Zerbini; while 
the pianist was Miss Agnes Zimmermann, whose 
merits are so universally acknowledged that it is 
needless to say a word about them. 


THe last number of the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale, in we the recent performance of 
the Messiah in Paris, under M. Lamoureux, speaks 
in the highest terms of the voice and singing of 
Mdme. Patey, who was specially engaged for the 
concert. It must have seemed strange to that lady 
to sing the familiar music with a French text—to 
find, for instance, the air “He was depised ” set 
as “Comblé d’outrages.” 


Mopae. Esstporr is at present at Paris, and was 
announced last Sunday to play Chopin’s concerto 


in E minor at M. Pasdeloup’s popular concert. 


M. Sarnt-SaeEns, the talented French composer, 
has just completed an opera, the libretto by M. 
Louis Gallet, entitled Zttenne Marcel. 


THE last number of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik furnishes a notice from the pen of the able 
critic Herr A. Maczewski of Gitz’s new opera 
Der Widerspinstigen Zihmung (The Taming of 
the Shrew), produced last October at Mannheim. 
The critic speaks of it on the whole in highly 
favourable terms. 


A GRAND musical festival is to take place at Cin- 
cinnati (U.S.) on May 11, 12,13, and 14 under 
the direction of Theodore Thomas. Among the 
works already announced are Brahms's “ Triumph- 
lied,” Beethoven’s Symphony in A, Liszt’s music 
to Prometheus, Mendelssohn's Elijah, Bach’s “Mag- 
nificat,” Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, Schubert's 
Symphony in C, and scenes from Lohengrin. 


At the Royal Albert Hall Concerts Israel in 
Egypt will be performed on Tuesday the 26th inst. 
The solo parts will be sung by Mdlle. Johanna 
Levier, Miss Katharine Poyntz, Miss Antoinette 
Sterling, Signor Fabrini, and Mr. Sims Reeves, 





“The Lord is a man of war” being sung by the 
male voices of the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society—an alteration of the composer's intentions 
which it is dffficult to justify. Ahe band, which 
has been considerably strengthened by the engage- 
ment of many of the best instrumentalists, will 
number over 100 performers. A very interesting 
feature at this concert will be the appearance of 
M. Guilmant (the celebrated organist of La Trinité, 
Paris), who is to play Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor before the oratorio, and between the 
ory “Improvisation sur des Motifs de Handel.” 

e oratorio will be conducted as usual by Mr. 
Barnby. 

From Baden is announced the death, at the age 
of eighty-seven years, of Johann Peter Pixis, the 
once famous pianist. For many years he had 
— from the exercise of his professional 

uties. 


A NEw opera, Lenore, by Dr. Otto Bach, direc- 
tor of the Mozarteum at Salzburg, has been pro- 
duced at Coburg with great success. The libretto 
is founded on Biirger’s well-known ballad. 








POSTSCRIPT. 
Ir is reported from Brussels that M. Jean Bap- 
tiste Julien d’Omalius D’Halloy, one of the most 
distinguished men of science in Belgium, died on 
Friday, the 15th instant. Born at Lidége, on 
February 16, 1783, he had nearly reached the age 
of ninety-two years. Although an active poli- 
tician, M. d’Omalius was an eleataiiie logist ; 
and many of his scientific works, such as the 
Précis Elémentaire de Géologie and the Abrégé de 
Géologie, acquired an extensive reputation. The 
Royal Society’s Catalogue gives a list of upwards 
of —— original papers, chiefly on geology and 


mineralogy, which proceeded from his pen be- 
tween the years 1807 and 1863. Nor should his 
ethnological labours be forgotten; not only was 


he author of a valuable work entitled Des Races 
Humaines, ou Eléments d’ Ethnographte, but it will 
be remembered that he presided over the Inter- 
national Congress of Prehistoric Archaeology 
held at Brussels in 1872. M. d’Omalius was the 
oldest member of the Belgian Senate; and among 
his scientific honours we may remark that he was 
a member of the Belgian Royal Academy, a cor- 
responding member of the French Academy of 
Sciences, a member of the Geological Society of 
France, and a foreign member of the Geological 
Society of London, having been elected so far 
back as 1829. 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


THE CAMERON EXPEDITION FUND. 

















1 Savite Row, Lonpon, W., January 4, 1875. 

LiguTenant Verney L. Cameron, R.N., Leader of the Livingstone East Coast Aid Expedition, under the direction of the Royal 
Geographical Society, has, since the ‘attainment of the primary object of his journey, surveyed the unexplored portion of Lake 
Tanganyika, and he reports that he has discovered the ontlet of that great reservoir. He is now attempting to reach the Atlantic 
coast by following the course of Dr, Livingstone’s Lualaba, which he believes to be the Congo; a perilous, arduous, and most 
expensive enterprise, It has been determined by the Council of the Royal Geographical Society to appeal to the Fellows and the 
Public for Subscriptions to meet the considerable expense of so great an undertaking. 

Subscriptions will be received for the “Cameron Expepirion Funp” by Messrs. Ransom, Bovuvertre & Co., 1 Pall Mall East; 
Messrs. Cocks, Binputpu & Co., 43 Charing Cross; and at the Rooms of the Royal Geographical Society, 1 Savile Row, W. 
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